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FREEDOM FROM FEAR. 


T is a melancholy reflection that after having defeated Germany 
[= her allies twenty years ago we should now be compelled to fight 

the same battle all over again. This is a dear price to pay for our 
follies and criminal mistakes during the post-war period which have 
engulfed us in a second World War. Of course, all the blame does not 
rest upon our shoulders. It is shared by others, but nothing is to be 
gained by passing the buck, and we are bound to confess that the antics 
of successive governments in this country contributed towards the 
débdcle. A people gets the kind of government it deserves. The mistakes 
of the government are therefore our mistakes. Since the conclusion of 
the first World War we have all paid lip service to the Unknown 
Warrior and those he symbolised, to our comrades who had made the 
supreme sacrifice for their country and all that it had fought for during 
those tragic years. On each anniversary of Armistice Day, we who 
survived them renewed our vows to the Unknown Warrior and highly 
resolved that these dead should not have died in vain. But, instead of 
living up to our professions and discharging our debt, we helped to 
sabotage the League of Nations and to appease the aggressors. We 
gambled with our freedom and democratic way of life—so dearly 
purchased with the blood of our comrades twenty-four years ago. That 
was the great betrayal. We are all involved in it. 

Two world wars in twenty-five years—wholesale slaughter and mass 
murder, universal impoverishment and degradation. Why? The 
answer is perfectly simple. Given fifty-odd national states, given 
fifty-odd armies, navies and air forces, given fifty-odd independent 
governments, each of which is the judge in its own quarrels and the 
punisher of its own wrongs, I say, given these conditions, there can 
only be one result—war. So long as nations choose to live in a state of 
anarchy there is bound to be war—it is only a question of time. It has 
always been so, and always willbe so. The national sovereign state is 
a law unto itself. It recognises no higher authority than its own govern- 
ment, insists on having the last word in any dispute, controls and fixes 


_ the size of its own killing machine. It repudiates the rule of law, it 


subordinates the public interest—the good of all—to the national 
interest—the selfishness of the few. It relies upon violence and fraud. 


_ It denies the claims of reason and justice. Every nation, large and 
_ small, rich and poor alike, clings to the fetish of national sovereignty, 


_ the sacred right to help your neighbour or to injure him, to advance the 


cause of civilisation or plunge the world into an orgy of murder. Do 


_ as you like, go as you please, each for himself, God for us all and the 

_ devil take the hindmost. That is the international morality we tolerate. 
_ It is founded upon the absolute freedom and licence of the national 
_ sovereign state. Is it surprising, then, that there have been two world 
_ wars in twenty-five years? What else could we expect ? What else 


did we deserve? Nowadays, when distances have been annihilated, 
when news is flashed across the globe in a few seconds, nations have 
become mutually dependent upon each other, and when the existence 


_ of one is threatened the security of all is menaced. In other words, the 
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world has shrunk and a war which starts as a duel between two 
countries soon develops into a universal shooting match. 

The English-speaking peoples are now fighting shoulder to shoulder 
against a common enemy ; he is a dictator, an aggressor, a tyrant and 
an assassin. Therefore, he is the worst kind of human monster; but 
we must not forget that he is the product of the system of national 
sovereign states. So long as.this system exists it will continue to breed 
this species of monster—in Germany, Italy, Japan to-day: in some 
other part of the world to-morrow. Unless mankind is incurably brutal, 
bloodthirsty and bad, it is inconceivable that under any sane or civilised 
system this human gorilla could have made its appearance at all. Not 
only has he hurled the people who inhabit his own sovereign state into 
the maelstrom of war, but he has also succeeded in dragging the peoples 
of every other sovereign state into it as well. So we, the British and 
American peoples, who tolerated this anarchic system, are now paying 
the price for our betrayal of the Unknown Warrior, for our folly, 
stupidity and complacency. Once more we are engaged in defending 
our freedom and democratic way of life. But what sort of “ freedom ”’ ? 
What kind of “‘ democracy ’’? In the first World War we also fought 
for freedom and to make the world safe for democracy. We won the 
war. Victory was ours, complete and decisive. We bragged about our 
new freedom, freedom to live once more under the old system of 
sovereign states. We boasted of our democratic way of life ; but the 
limits within which it could function were still circumscribed by the 
frontiers of the national sovereign state which might be democratic 
to-day, totalitarian to-morrow. We forgot that real or true freedom 
can only be enjoyed under the rule of law. If our security is constantly 
menaced by the nation which possesses the biggest stick, or the heaviest 
mailed fist, there can obviously be no real freedom. Moreover, absolute 
freedom or licence implies the right to attack our neighbours if we can 
derive some advantage from doing so. That has always been, and still 
is, the rule of the international jungle. The latest example is to be 
found in the antics of the Tokyo gorilla—the result, Pearl Harbour. 

Contrast this freedom with the freedom of the individual who lives © 
in a democratic community. He is precluded from doing violence to his — 
neighbours, and his freedom to do or not to do certain things is strictly — 
limited by the laws of his country. The law becomes the guarantee of 
his freedom because it prevents other members of the community from | 
inflicting injury upon him and gives him the opportunity of securing — 
redress for his grievances. In return for these rights which the law 
_. confers upon him, the citizen is under the obligation not only to respect | 
the law, but also to help in upholding it. It is clear, therefore, that 
freedom is bound up with justice, and justice can only be administered 
and upheld through the rule of law in the international, no less than in 
the national, community. If this is true, the freedom we are fighting - 
for in this war is not the old conception of absolute freedom embodied | 
in the national sovereign, but a new and real freedom which can only 
be realised under the rule of law. Similarly, if we are fighting for | 
democracy, it means that the peoples who believe that it is the best and 
highest form of government yet devised by man are prepared to extend 
its principles and practice beyond the confines of their national 
sovereign states. This they can do by combining together in a federa- 
tion which will enable them to control directly through their elected 
representatives—not indirectly through their governments—their 
dealings with each other, especially in the spheres of foreign policy and 
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mutual defence. We see then that freedom and the rule of law are 
closely linked together. If there is to be a durable peace, they cannot 
be separated. The same is true of democracy and federalism, and the 
former can only be extended beyond the frontiers of the national 
sovereign state through the creation of federal institutions. The 
Federation of the United States is the best and most outstanding 
example of the way in which democracy can be applied and extended 
over wide areas in order to establish the rule of law. Here, then, are 
four pillars: democracy, federalism, freedom and the rule of law, each 
of which is indispensable if we propose to build the citadel of Justice 
and Peace. 

It is clear that the rule of law implies at least three things: first, 
that the public law can be altered from time to time by a peaceful 
procedure in order that it may conform to changing conditions ; 

secondly, that it can be administered ; thirdly, that it can be upheld, 
and if necessary enforced. The dynamic law of change operates in 
every sphere of human society. The paramount question we have to 
ask ourselves is whether these changes are to be effected by a violent 
or a peaceful procedure, in other words, by an appeal to force or ta. 
reason ; by a resort to war—the international duel between sovereigrs 
states—or to justice administered by an international authority. The 
latter can be achieved through federal parliaments, confederate 
assemblies and equity tribunals ; i.e. recourse to third party judgment 
or arbitration. It also involves the establishment of executive and 
judicial institutions. But unless the appropriate international institu- 
tions exist to change, administer and enforce the public law, it is idle 
to suggest even the possibility of preventing war. Without them the 

tule of law cannot exist at all. 

No one can predict at this stage what the conditions will be at the end 
of the war, but it will be agreed that the study of post-war problems is 
indispensable. It may be difficult in the fog of war to discern the 

features of the international landscape, but, towering above the mists, 
‘one peak is visible to everyone—the peak of victory. If we are able to 
reach the summit after a long, arduous and dangerous climb, other 
‘mountains and ranges will come into view which can also be charted 
and preparations made for their ascent. For instance, there is the range 
of Federalism with its twin peaks, Confederation and Federation ; the 
‘tableland of Democracy stretching away into the horizon ; those 
towering massifs, Freedom and the Rule of Law. In the distance one 
may observe the volcano of National Sovereignty which for centuries 
has overshadowed all the rest. It is still active, but its rumblings are 
“growing fainter and fainter, though they may still be heard. However, 
Setter two eruptions in the short space of twenty-five years, the most 
Violent the world has ever experienced, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the subterranean fires are gradually burning themselves out, and that 
this ancient landmark will soon be relegated to the category of extinct 
volcanoes. Not only will these terrific upheavals have lowered its. 
altitude, but they will have also increased the stature of the neigh- 
_bouring peaks. 
_ That, in broad outline, one hopes will be the arresting panorama 
which will suddenly loom up out of the mists of war when victory has 
been achieved. Obviously, in discussing any plans for post-war recon- 
‘struction, we must assume that the democratic peoples and their allies 
are able to win a complete and decisive victory over the Axis dictator- 
ips. This result will involve the occupation and disarmament of 
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Germany for an indefinite period, and the expulsion of Japan from 
China. Some people would have us believe that this only involves the 
task of concluding a peace which will prevent Germany and Japan 
from once again plunging the world into war. I think they understate 
the problem and underestimate the task. I believe it is a much more — 
difficult one than they seem to suggest. It is not only Japan, Germany 
and Italy we have to think about. We cannot forget that in the first — 
World War, Italy and Japan were on the side of the democracies, but 
to-day they have joined the aggressors,.. Whenever or wherever aggres- 
sion raises its ugly head it must be suppressed. Therefore, the peace 
plan must include all countries: it must put an end to the system of 
international anarchy ; it must limit the so-called rights of all sovereign 
states; it must create an international authority equipped with 
governmental institutions sufficiently powerful to uphold and, if 
necessary, to enforce the rule of law in every part of the globe. Other- 
wise a new peace plan will end in smoke as the Hague Tribunal and 
the League of Nations have done in our lifetime. I think it will be 
agreed that our new order, as opposed to Hitler’s, can only be success- 
fully realised if it is based upon fundamental principles, and that these 
principles should be applied to the furthest possible extent—that is to 
say, as far as public opinion is prepared to go. At the moment no one 
can tell how far that may be. The longer the war lasts and the greater 
the injury it inflicts upon mankind, the further peoples will go and the — 
more drastic the remedies they will demand from their governments to — 
prevent a recurrence of war. | 
I have already alluded to the fundamental principles which should — 
form the foundations of our new order. Clearly, they must be based 
upon the political experience of mankind. Hitler relies upon totali- | 
tarianism, imperialism, domination and force. We rely upon democracy, | 
freedom, federalism and the rule of law. Then let us apply them to what 
we conceive will be the post-war conditions and, having evolved our 
“battle plans ” for the peace offensive, let us do our best in the mean- 
time to inform public opinion concerning the principles upon which | 
these plans are based. First, there is democracy—“ government of the | 
people, by the people, for the people ’”—which can only be realised in 
the modern world through the system of representative and parlia- 
mentary government. The seeds of the latter were sown in this country | 
many centuries ago. Since then it has gradually been developed, and | 
to-day it represents the greatest contribution of the British peoples to 
the growth of political institutions and the advancement of civilisation. 
_ When this system has been linked up with the federal system, democ- 
racy will be able to play a decisive part in the sphere of international 
relationships, as it now does in the internal and domestic affairs of so 
many countries. The culmination of this partnership was described by 
Tennyson as the “ Parliament of Man and Federation of the World.” 
It is, however, hard to imagine how a Parliament, elected on a demo-) 
cratic franchise and composed of Americans, British, French, Chinese, 
South Americans, Japanese, Germans and Italians, to mention only a 
few, could function effectively in the present stage of mankind’s 
political development. It is not difficult to visualise the strains and. 
stresses which would be imposed upon such a parliamentary machine. 
They would probably bring its activities to a standstill and ultimately, 
cause it to fall to pieces. I think it will be agreed that world conscious 
ness has not yet reached the point when the Parliament of Man 
has become a practical proposition, and it may well be that th 
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_ federation of the world—the ultimate goal—can only be achieved by 
stages. 

This does not necessarily mean that the limits of federation have 
been reached, or that in certain spheres democratic control of interna- 
tional relationships is impossible. For instance, there seems to be no 
reason why a Parliament composed of representatives of the English- 
speaking peoples could not successfully function, if the citizens and 
electors of the British Commonwealth and the U.S.A. decided that in 
their own interests and in the general interests of the world it was 
desirable and, indeed, imperative that this fusion of sovereign states 

‘should be consummated. Such a union of peoples may be almost 
_ inconceivable now, but after having poured out their blood, tears, toil 
and sweat in a common partnership during a long war, it may then 
_/appear to be the only reasonable and natural thing to do. 
Nor is it impossible to visualise a democratic federation of the Soviet 
Union, brought about through the creation of a new Duma, freely 
elected by the Russian peoples. In any case, whether Russia becomes 
a democracy or not, she is already a political entity and as such could 
take her place in a world confederation, just as she did in the League 
of Nations. Then there is the Far East ; we may find that, when Japan 
has been decisively defeated and expelled from China, her people may 
wipe out the old gangs and clans in the hour of their disillusionment, 
the first they will have experienced since they emerged from their 
isolation seventy years ago. Should this drastic purge take place, they 
may become a truly progressive and democratic community. The 
leaders of China have already asserted their belief in democracy. Then 
_ we may find two oriental democracies, one in China, the other in Japan. 
If, in the meantime, the English-speaking peoples have set an example, 
who can foretell whether or not in the course of a few years a Far 
_ Eastern federation may not emerge whose potentialities it is almost 
impossible to imagine at this moment? Next we come to the Latin 
Republics of South America. The principles of federalism and democ- 
Tacy are not unknown in that part of the world. With other examples 
_ before them, the federation, or at least the confederation, of this 
continent is not an impossibility. Then there is the Central Asiatic 
_ block, comprising India and the surrounding states. We have promised 
_ the Indian peoples dominion status when the war is over. Here is 
_ another potential federal unit. Lastly, there is the geographical ex- 
_ pression—Europe—described by Rousseau two hundred years ago as 
“ This venerable home of philosophy, this brilliant sanctuary of art and 
science.”’ It may be doubted whether a European culture and civilisa- 
_ tion exists to-day. Perhaps it is dead, or perhaps it only sleeps. But 
_ who can tell whether, bound together by the federal bond, what Briand 
described as the United States of Europe, the family which dwells in 
this venerable home, may not combine to restore, enlarge and beautify 
this brilliant sanctuary, instead of being immersed in everlasting feuds ? 
ha Here, then, are six potential political entities. With a few exceptions, 
the sovereign states included in these entities have practised some form 
of democracy. When we win this war, democracy will once more 
become fashionable and these countries will probably embrace parlia- 
mentary institutions. If we can also assume that the peoples of these 
states are determined to suppress war, in other words to establish the 
Tule of law, why should they not decide to extend the range of demo- 
cratic institutions ? Why should they decline to form themselves into 
- federations which would enable them to pursue a common foreign 
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policy, provide for their mutual security and enable them to co-operate 
with similar federations or political entities in creating a world authority 
for the dispensation of justice, the maintenance of peace, and collabora- 

tion in the solution of economic problems? Such a development is by 
" mo means impossible, provided one group of sovereign states is prepared 
to take the lead and set an example to all the rest. It would then be 
possible to constitute a World Confederation or new League which, 
unlike its predecessor at Geneva, would have a membership of only five 
or six, instead of fifty-odd states, Each member would be represented 
on the Confederate Council whose functions would be to settle all 
disputes arising between them, to control and maintain a confederate 
air police force, and to establish commissions to promote the closest 
co-operation in the economic sphere. Let us suppose that at least five 
or six political entities have come into existence. It would then be 
possible to equip the Confederate Council with an equity tribunal 
composed of individuals chosen for their integrity, impartiality and 
experience. If disputes could not be settled by negotiation and con- 
sultation around the council table, they would automatically be 
referred to this tribunal for investigation and report. 

These proposals will, no doubt, be regarded as revolutionary at this 
moment, but virulent diseases require drastic remedies. It is clear, 
however, that a plan on these lines would be the practical application of 
democracy and federalism as the basis of our new order for which we 
are fighting to-day. The principles of freedom and the rule of law would 
also be included in these arrangements. It is true that the absolute 
freedom of a nation, like the freedom of the individual, would, in future, 
be restricted by the public law embodied in the constitutions of the 
federations and confederations, and every country would be precluded 
from doing violence to its neighbours. On the other hand, its freedom 
to control its internal and domestic affairs would be guaranteed, and 
its security would be enormously increased. The rule of law involves 
the submission of all disputes to a peaceful procedure for settlement, 
either through a federal parliament or a confederate council, reinforced 
by an equity tribunal. It also implies an effective system of sanctions 
and the pooling of military, naval and air resources for one purpose 
only, namely the maintenance of law and order. Therefore, any plans 
for our new order should be based upon these fundamental principles 
which should be world-wide in their application. 

It has been suggested that such arrangements could only be brought 
about by force—Hitler’s method. But surely the essence of federalism 
. is that it rests upon voluntary assent. A federation implies that the 
peoples, as distinct from the governments, join together to elect a 
common parliament which they are willing to entrust with certain 
powers, as, for instance, the control of foreign policy and mutual 
defence ; whilst the direction of domestic and internal affairs is retained 
by the national parliaments. A confederation, on the other hand, implies 
that the governments agree to joint action in certain spheres. Obviously 
the federal system, resting upon the direct, not the indirect, representa- 
tion of the peoples and supported by their votes, is likely to be more 
permanent than the more haphazard co-operation of governments which 
are constantly changing their complexions. This is proved by the ex- 
perience of the United States during a century and a half, and by the: 
League of Nations during the last twenty years. Both systems, however, 
are ee on the voluntary principle, the very antithesis of the Nazi 
creed. 
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Many people seem to be obsessed by the fear that Germany will 
dominate any federation which may be established in Europe. Here are 
four reasons why I venture to think that these fears are unfounded. 
First, Germany can never dominate Europe if she is disarmed and 
remains disarmed. That was the intention at the end of the last war. 
It failed because the European governments squabbled among them- 
selves and could not agree upon a common policy. They insisted upon 


_ retaining their national armaments, and refused to pool them by creat- 
ing an international or even a European police force. If a federal 


European parliament is established, this intention will be realised. 


Secondly, how can it be suggested that when a disarmed Germany is 


admitted into this federation she can by political pressure, exercised 
through her representatives in the federal parliament, dominate the 


test of the twenty-five states or peoples in Europe? The pre-war 


population of Germany was 70 millions, the rest of Europe, excluding 
Great Britain and Russia, 220 millions. In a federal congress or parlia- 
ment elected on a population basis of, say, one member for every 
million inhabitants, France, Italy and the smaller nations would be 
entitled to a total of 220, in comparison with Germany’s representa- 
tion of 70 members. Where does the domination come in? Thirdly, the 
opponents of federation may say that Germany will become the greatest 
and most powerful industrial country in Europe, whilst all the others 
will tend to become agricultural. This, of course, may be a natural 
development, especially if all customs barriers are removed. No one 
can tell. But such an economic arrangement does not mean that either 
side has the whip hand over the other. If the Federal forces are con- 
trolled by the Federal parliament, and its members are all disarmed 
and remain disarmed, there will be no question of swapping tanks for 
cheese, or guns for butter. Fourthly, the inclusion of Germany in the 
European Federation does not arise at this stage of the proceedings. 
A considerable time may elapse before public opinion is ripe for such a 
development. How long, no one can predict at this juncture. 

For these reasons I submit that, when we have won this war, any 
suggestion that Germany could dominate a European Federation is a 
bogey which only exists in the imagination of those people who hate 
the idea of any sort of federation and whose main concern is to restore 
once more the old order in Europe. Therefore I fail to see why the 


_ exiled leaders of the countries overrun by the Nazis should not go ahead 


in preparing a plan for a United States of Europe. That, I believe, 


_ would be the most realistic and decisive reply to Hitler’s New Order. 
_ Let these leaders collaborate now, and draft their plans for laying the 
_ foundations of their new order upon the principles of democracy and 
_ federalism. Let them proclaim to the world their willingness to co- 
_ Operate in establishing a system in conformity with the rule of law, and 


a 


so demonstrate that they have no desire to return to the old chaos of 


_ national sovereign states. 


Lastly, the individual citizen, in his relationship to the state, not 
only possesses certain rights, but is also under an obligation to discharge 


certain duties which he owes to the community. The same thing should 


be true of individual nations in their relationships with the international 


community. If the latter guarantees the independence of these states 
in their domestic affairs—freedom of conscience and self-expression ; 
_ if it gives them equality in the sight of the law so that in future they 
_ cannot be coerced or browbeaten by their more powerful neighbours, 


_ then, in return, they must be prepared, as democratic peoples, to play 
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their part in the political development of a New Order; as good 
Europeans, to assist in making and upholding the laws of their federa~ 
tion, and, as citizens of the world, to join in the defence of a World 
Confederation. We are fighting this war for freedom. True, but it is 
the priceless freedom rooted, not in licence, but in Justice, and springing 
from the constant desire to render everyone his due, 

DAVIES. 


RECONSTRUCTION AND POST-WAR 
HOUSING. 


T may seem strange that in the midst of a conflict of so colossal and 
[« ‘structive a character any consideration should be given to the 
problems of reconstruction and housing after the war. From a short- 
sighted point of view it might seem wise to wait until it is over and 
then to decide the questions that will press for a solution. It has been 
stated that as the war may last a long while the whole situation with 
regard to reconstruction may be changed, and that whatever plans we 
may formulate to-day will have to be remodelled in the light of future 
events, There would be some slight justification for a policy of delay if 
the problems that await us were such as could be dealt with in a com- 
paratively brief space of time ; but they are too complex, too involved, 
requiring long periods of research | examination to allow of any 
postponement except such as is necessitated by the period required for 
legislation, It is true that in the matter of industry we must wait until 
we see what the demand for reconstruction after the war will require. 
But when we turn to such problems as that of urban and rural planning, 
the housing of the working classes, or the rebuilding of destroyed areas, 
it is impossible to wait any lengthy period. 
Already a start has been made by the appointment of Lord Portal as. 
Minister of Works and Buildings, whose title will be changed in the new 
legislation already promised to Minister of Works and Planning. In 
addition two committees have been set up: The Uthwatt Committee 
has already produced an interim report laying down the general 
principles to which town and country planning must conform, The 
other, Lord Justice Scott's Committee, is considering conditions which 
should govern building and other constructional development in 
country areas consistent with the nature of agriculture, and in particular 
factors affecting location of industry having regard to part-time 
“and seasonal employment, the well-being of rural communities and 
the preservation of rural amenities, Members of that Committee 
have had considerable experience of industry, agriculture, scientific 
applications and social services, and have called for assistance 
from voluntary bodies engaged in research to enable them to survey 
the vast field set before them. It will be seen that when the full scope 
of all the problems involved is envisaged no time should be wasted, and 
intense activity is required if the end of the war is not to find us faced 
with a chaos of doubts and ditfliculties. 

Lord Portal will be aided by a Committee of senior officials represent- 
ing the various departments concerned with urban and rural planning, 
and that Committee is intended to ensure that all urban and rural 
development is carried out as a single and consistent whole, The 
Ministry itself will be recognised as the one department which local 
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- authorities both in England and Wales must consult on the general 
_ lines of town and country planning, including the powers already 
_ granted by existing Town and Country Planning Acts, and the new 
wers Which will be available to the Ministry under forthcoming 
| legislation. Reconstruction, in respect of actual building, will nat be 
| Lord Portal’s concern. He has however taken over some of the powers 

and responsibilities of the Ministry of Health. For the first time we are 
_ to have a national policy for planning and, it is to be hoped, national 

policies for agriculture, transport and industry. 

It is obvious, therefore, that it is not too soon to start. Indeed, a 
start has already been made ; for while committees are still considering 
_ their reports and while information is pouring in from various voluntary 
' committees, the Ministry of Works, which now controls all building 
_ costing more than £100, has already set up its Committees dealing with 
| the cement and brick industries, while the supply of other materials is 
'’ being examined and controlled not only for war purposes but for the 

inevitable flood of work that must follow the war. It will be remem- 
- bered that some of the objectives of the Royal Commission on the 
Distribution of the Industrial Population foreshadowed 


4 (a) Re-development of congested urban areas where necessary. 

q (0) Decentralisation of industries and industrial population in 
respect of such congested areas, 

(c) The encouragement of a reasonable balance of industrial 
development, 


i: 


This latter objective implied the diversification of industry in each 
_ division or region through the country. Accordingly the Government, 
under the control of the Minister of Works and Planning, together with 
_ the Secretary of State for Scotland, will have in mind two important 
} policies ; (a) It will seek to ensure that fresh development is planned 
_ with due regard to the use which can be made of existing capital 
i equipment and existing public services, and will not wantonly counten- 
~ ance the break-up of old and valuable industrial concentrations; (6) 
\ Will seek to avoid the diversion of productive agricultural land to other 
i purposes if there is unproductive or less productive land that could 
_ reasonably be used for those purposes, It is hoped that legislation will 
_ be drafted to carry out these two important purposes as soon as possible, 
It is not proposed to deprive the Ministry of Health of any of its powers 
affecting the health of the country as a whole, or to substitute any other 
authority than the local authorities for the rebuilding which will be 
required, But in the main there will be an endeavour to speed up the 
activities of all departments concerned in post-war reconstruction, 
_ putting in the forefront the provision of houses for those who need 
them, the re-development of devastated areas, the clearance of slums, 
the relief of overcrowding, the provision of necessary public services, 
and not least the promotion of rural development with a view to the 
maintenance of a healthy and well-balanced agriculture. 
The Uthwatt Committee is engaged on an “ objective analysis of the 
Subject of the payment of compensation and recovery of betterment in 
_ respect of public control of the use of land.”’ It is not too much to say 
that, unless this vexed problem can be solved, all the work of the 
_ Ministry will go by default. The Committee referred to has already 
_ put into legislative form a scheme for the re-development of recon- 
-Struction areas, that is tosay, areas substantially damaged and requiring 
to be replanned. Here the local authorities will, of course, have an 
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important voice, and such a system is being discussed with them. It 
includes not only long-term planning but also the operation of the 
restriction of Ribbon Development, and generally speaking the means 
of preserving the amenities both of the town and country. 

With the close of hostilities the local authorities in conjunction with 
the building industry will have to make a vigorous and well-organised 
effort to replace the houses destroyed in the war, and especially 
working-class houses in congested areas. Perhaps it is too much to 
hope that the changes in population may make it possible for many 
of the new housing schemes in such areas-to be carried out in districts 
that are removed from the big centres of population, like East London. 
Wherever possible this should be done. No doubt the planning that is 
foreseen will recommend and perhaps enforce such regrouping of the 
working-class population, but in any case it is important that a higher 
standard of building and a better type of house should be the outcome 
of all the interest now being taken in this problem. Much will depend 
upon the action of the new Ministry in planning its long-term policy 
and the measure of indirect control that it will be able to exercise over 
the building industry. 

Many professional workers and skilled operatives will be released 
owing to demobilisation, and it is of great importance that these men — 
should not be allowed long periods of unemployment. It is probable 
that there will not be for at least a year after the close of the war any 
great measure of unemployment. Demobilisation must be a slow 
process, otherwise there will be nothing but confusion and chaos. 
Moreover if, as we foresee, it is necessary for the Allied powers when 
victorious to maintain strong forces, even the production of munitions 
of war will not immediately cease. It would be as well in any case that 
the big industries connected with the building trades should themselves 
plan for the future. The more comprehensive the policy, provided that 
it is a sound policy, the more likely it is that we shall be able to cope 
with the big demand for new houses with new plans and new technical 
methods. What is wanted is a very close alliance on the part of the | 
Ministry with the building trades and the local authorities. No doubt — 
it is true that there has been a great decrease in the numbers of firms 
engaged in satisfying the building demand. At the outbreak of the war — 
there was something like 100,000 different firms, the larger being as a 
rule contractors engaged on civil engineering projects, the smaller 
being jobbing builders whose work is more in the nature of repairs than 
building itself. What we have to guard against is building that is carried. 
out without due forethought and planning, otherwise the cost of | 
» rebuilding throughout the country is sure to be unnecessarily high. — 
The last thing to be desired is that the many small builders should 
attempt large-scale building without the necessary capital or experience. 

It has been estimated that something like 500,000 houses will be — 
~ required to be rebuilt in order to replace the houses, offices and factories © 

destroyed by the raids. This may be an underestimate if they are to | 
be built according to modern standards and the replanning is to be on 
satisfactory lines, which may involve the demolition of other buildings 
‘still standing but partly weakened or remaining as an obstacle to 
-replanning. Many houses will have to be repaired apart altogether | 
from those that must be rebuilt. There is also the leeway to be made up 
since owing to the war few houses have been built. Slum clearance has — 
been in abeyance, and little or no attempt has been made to prevent 
overcrowding. The changes of population and the increase in the 
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numbers of families must also require some hundreds of thousands of 

new dwellings. 

We have already mentioned that all matters pertaining to the 
health of the nation will be left in the hands of the Ministry of Health. 
There has been some discussion as to whether houses, especially the 

_ housing of the working classes so closely allied with the problem of 
overcrowding, should be still the concern of that Ministry. It is 
unlikely that any change is contemplated, The main thing is, that it 
should be made perfectly clear upon whom this responsibility devolves. 

As the Ministry of Health has in the past, in conjunction with the local 
_ authorities, carried out a very large amount of rehousing, it perhaps 

would be advisable to leave all this side of the question in its hands, 

provided that the closest possible touch should be kept with the 

Ministry of Planning. It would be as well to add that the Ministry of 

Transport should also be in close touch, or else that some of its powers 

should be transferred. There has been so much complaint about 

Ribbon Development along the main roads that there must now be 

planning control not only of new roads but of all existing arterial 

highways. Not only consultation, but actual co-operation of all 
authorities concerned is required. 

Many people have been pressing for a Ministry of Reconstruction, 
but this brief survey shows that such a Ministry taking over the powers 
of the Ministry of Planning, and some of the powers of the Ministry of 
Health and the Ministry of Transport, is almost an impossibility. 
Further, there is the Board of Trade to consider, which must deal with 
the question of the location of industry, and no Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion could be expected to give the necessary attention to agricultural 
interests. When you are considering what land shall remain urban 
and what land shall be rural, the Ministry of Agriculture is the only 
body that can rightly decide. Agriculture will no doubt play a much 

_ larger part in the future than it has in the past. It is of supreme 

_ interest to the country that it should not be allowed to sink once again 

into the slough of despond, and no single Ministry of Reconstruction 
could deal wisely and fairly with all the varied interests involved. 

Here the Ministry of Agriculture will be advised to adopt the recom- 

mendations of the Scott Committee when it reports. 

We have left London to the last because it is somewhat exceptional 
in character, and owing to its size cannot be dealt with exactly on the 
same lines as other cities. In considering the replanning of Britain one 
essential aim is to reduce the size of our great cities, and so far as 
London is concerned that can only be done by removing many of the 
- smaller industries within its boundaries to the circumference. Many 
of these industries could be better managed from without than from 
within : transport is more favourable and labour, which is an essential, 
more available. London is controlled by the City Corporation and the 
- London County Council, and difficult as the problem may seem it is in 
some respects a much easier problem than many other industrial 
_ portions of England. It seems absurd that there should be over 700 

Planning Authorities in England and Wales, and if the Ministry of 
Works and Planning enforces its views there must be larger regional 
areas for planning. In the case of London, the City will deal with the 
square mile of the City proper, while the L.C.C. with its huge population 
_ will have control of the whole county. It will probably be wise for these 
_ two powerful bodies to form a joint Committee for reconstruction. The 
City has suffered by heavy bombing and the damage done by air raids 
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cannot easily be repaired. That portion which has been destroyed near 
St. Paul’s must obviously be replanned, and no doubt a good deal of 
the vacant sites will be allowed to remain vacant. What is wanted 
for London itself, and for the City, is something like the system set up 
by the Lex Adickes of Frankfurt, which temporarily confiscated and 
pooled all the land, and then secured the interests of the land-owning 
members through a body of experts allocating the land available for 
private re-development within a general scheme, which gave an equitable 
holding to the individual owners. This may require some sacrifice on 
the part of the owners, and possibly some-compensation for what they 
have given up, but in the end it will make reconstruction possible and 
serve the best interests of the City and the county. Much of the expense 
could be met by the War Damage claims which would reduce the 
financial burden otherwise borne by the ratepayer. While we are 
considering London rebuilding we ought not to forget that both the 
City and London could have added amenities and much more dignity 
and beauty if the authorities were to deal with the southern embank- 
ment of the Thames west of London Bridge. The industry and wharves. 
might easily be removed to more distant sites lower down the river, 
and that portion of the river frontage might then be rebuilt on the 
lines of the Embankment from Westminster to Blackfriars. 

To sum up the essential requirements of reconstruction after the war : 


1. There must be both urban and rural planning on a wide scale. 

2. The element of compulsion, much as we dislike it, must enter into 
our scheme both for planning and rebuilding. The omission of this 
element was responsible for the failure of previous Planning Acts. 

3. Where compensation is required it must be on a fair and equitable 
basis and not become an oppressive charge on the local authorities. 

4. We must surrender the idea that any local authority, however 
small, can deal satisfactorily with planning. Larger regions and more 
inclusive areas will therefore have to be delimited. 

5. In all our attempts at planning and rebuilding we must not ignore 
the claims of agriculture. Wherever there is good agricultural land, 
either arable or grassland, it must be preserved both from large-scale 
industries and from housing, one being a necessary concomitant of the 
other. 


We may therefore hope that when the foreshadowed legislation is 
upon the Statute Book we may be in a position to carry out on full and 
comprehensive lines many of the ideas of those imaginative and con- 

_structive minds who, like Ebenezer Howard of Garden City fame, have 
been labouring for a more beautiful and better-planned England. 
: PERCY ALDEN. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE 
BALKAN COLLAPSE. 


ISTORIC events do not grow suddenly, nor do they bloom 
H overnight. Their roots lie more or less far in the past. To 

understand these events and to explain their significance, it is 
necessary to have recourse to their origin and initial causes. Thus, 
surveying the situation in the Balkans as it was during the spring of 
1941, and the effects it had on the development of the war, it would be 
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quite insufficient to examine the data of this fateful period in the 
history of South-Eastern Europe. We must look back a number of 
years. 

The Balkan Entente was revived in 1934 as an international union 
and a hopeful attempt to unite Balkan people under the influence of 
four men: Ataturk, King Alexander of Yugoslavia, Titulescu, and 
Venizelos. Although the latter was not in power at the time of the 
conclusion of the Pact, his influence was enormous in Greece, and his 
prestige in the Balkans higher than ever. The rapprochement between 
Turkey and Greece had preceded the Balkan Pact. The ending of a 
feud between Turks and Greeks, which was almost five centuries old, 
was the outcome of the intelligence, the foresight, and may I be allowed 
to say, of the genius of two men, Ataturk and Venizelos, the greatest 
statesmen in the history of the Balkans. Once this great, and as it was 
thought by many, insuperable obstacle was overcome, a wider under- 
standing in the Balkans was a conceivable and an easier obtainable aim. 
A shrewd journalist, writing from Ankara on the occasion of the 
recently concluded Greco-Yugoslav Pact signed in London, and 
analysing the reformed psychology of Ataturk, said: 


The sympathy of the Turks (for the Pact) is only natural in view of 
the untiring efforts made during the last ten years by republican Turkey 
to bring about a better understanding and co-operation between the 
Balkan peoples, culminating in a conclusion of the Balkan Entente, 
which, in spite of its faults and shortcomings, did much useful spade 
work in the right direction. 

Those familiar with Ataturk’s innermost thoughts—and no one was 
more familiar with them than President Indnii—believed that he con- 
ceived a future Balkan federation with as its Federal capital the historic 
metropolis of the east, Istanbul. In fact the conversion of St. Sophia 
from a mosque into a museum is considered by many as a symbolical 
gesture in that direction. 


I regret that the correspondent did not mention, in connection with 
the Turco-Greek understanding, the prelude of the Balkan Entente, 
the name of Venizelos. After all, Ataturk was the victor, and his task 
of reconciling Turkey with Greece was easier than that of the Greek 
statesman, who had to appease the wounded feelings of a proud people 
and to respect the nostalgic, if unrealisable, desire of hundreds of 
thousands of Greeks to see again some day the shores of the land in 


_ which they had lived from time immemorial, and where they had left 


the bones of their forefathers. Venizelos was able to fight and to check 


_ even such noble and respectable feelings as these, so high stood his 


patriotism and clear-sightedness in the mind of his rather critical 
fellow-countrymen. The four promoters of the new Balkan Entente, 
which was signed in Athens in February 1934, by the Foreign Ministers 
of Greece, Turkey, Yugoslavia and Rumania, adhered to it with com- 
plete sincerity. They considered it as opening up new vistas in the 


_ Balkans and consolidating the principle : ‘“‘ The Balkans for the Balkan 


Peoples.” 
The tragic death of King Alexander of Yugoslavia changed the 
situation for the worse. He had initiated a rapprochement with Bulgaria, 


_ but in a spirit to attract this country into the orbit of the Balkan 


Entente, not to work for a monopolised understanding of Yugoslavia 
with Bulgaria. Prince Paul, designated in the testament of the King 


_ as Regent for his youthful son until his coming of age, was a different 


i 


man. His choice as the first and practically the only Regent was not a 
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happy one, and its only justification was that King Alexander had no 
other choice. His cousin was the only male member of the Royal 
Family available for this high and delicate function. Prince Paul is a 
man-about-town, an Oxonian esthete, a mere amateur in politics. 
Through the atavism of his Russian mother he is a man attracted by 
totalitarian ideals. His elevation to the Regency coincided with the 
appearance of Hitler on the stage and with the flourishing of the Fascist 
régime in Italy. A collector of paintings, there was a confusion in his 
mind between the Italian Renaissance, the blooming splendour of Art 
in the Peninsula, and what he believed to be a political renaissance 
worthy to be an example for smaller nations at least. What did the 
Balkan Entente and an idealist pact represent to him in comparison 
with the régimes of iron discipline and unmitigated militarism embodied 
in the electric personalities of Hitler and Mussolini? A soldier in name 
only, the Prince Regent was impressed by Prussian militarism as an 
unchallengeable force, almost a force of Nature itself. The fascination 
exerted on a languorous mind and a weak character was overwhelming. 
It was a mistake to believe that Prince Paul was politically pro- 
English and of Anglophile propensities. He was an admirer of the 
refinements and charm of English life, not of British free institutions. 
To put it a little rudely, but truly, he was anti-English. His indifference 
to a Balkan Union, attracted as he was by the forces of uncontrolled 
authority and rigid obedience, undermined the young tree of Balkan 
Union recently planted in the plains between the Danube and the 
Vardar—perhaps unconsciously at the beginning, consciously after- 
wards. 

I find in my files an article on the Balkan Pact from the well-informed 
correspondent of The Times in Turkey, published on November oth, 
1934. It deals with the meeting in Ankara of the Ministers for Foreign 
Affairs of Greece, Rumania, Turkey, and a representative of the Yugo- 
slav Foreign Office, soon after the murder of King Alexander. Although 
the correspondent interprets the meeting as an assertion of solidarity on 
the part of the signatories of the Balkan Pact, and says that the 
Bulgar-Yugoslav rapprochement was welcomed by the Conference as 
paving the way to better relations between Bulgaria, Greece and 
Turkey, he adds this ominous remark: ‘‘ At the same time, however, 
there is in some Greek and Turkish circles a certain apprehension that 
the rapprochement may develop into a South Slav bloc and thereby 
jeopardise the Balkan Entente.’’ How true, in no remote future, were 
these suspicions and-premonitions of Greeks and Turks to prove! 

The torpedoing of the Balkan Pact had been prepared long since 
Article 2 of the Agreement expressly stipulated that “ the High Con- 
tracting Parties . . . undertake not to embark on any political action 
towards any other Balkan non-signatory of the present Agreement, 
-without previous mutual discussion, nor to assume any political 
obligation towards any other Balkan State, without the consent of the 
other High Contracting Parties.” Yet, in January 1937, the three 
partners of Yugoslavia in the Balkan Entente (Greece, Rumania and 
Turkey) were informed, to their astonishment, by the Belgrade Govern- 
ment that Yugoslavia had entered into a separate and far-reaching 
political Agreement with Bulgaria. In striking violation of a definite 
stipulation of the Pact, the Yugoslav Prime Minister, Dr. Stoyadinovich, 
signed on January 24th, 1937, with M. Kiosseivanov, the Bulgarian 
Premier, a Pact of Peace and Friendship. The Treaty was proclaimed 
in the preamble as a contribution towards the reinforcement of peace 
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in the Balkans. In its first Article it was declared that ‘ there will be 
inviolable peace and sincere and perpetual friendship between the 
Kingdoms of Yugoslavia and Bulgaria.”” Commentators on the new 
Pact at the time asked pertinently : Did Bulgaria accept the existing 
frontiers of Yugoslavia and drop her policy of revisionism ? Were the 
Greek fears of a renewal of the Bulgarian demand for access to the 
A®gean unfounded? Had, at long last, a general conception of peace 
rooted itself in the Peninsula? The answer was given in the spring of 
1941 when Bulgaria openly joined the Axis, and her armies formed the 
non-fighting but devastating rearguard of the German armies in their 
over-running of Yugoslavia and Greece. 

The connection between the Yugoslav-Bulgarian Pact of 1937 and 
events of 1941 in the Balkans is brought to light by the revelation of a 
diplomatic intrigue known only to a very few people. The Yugoslav- 
Bulgarian Pact was the work of Hitler. He was inspired in this move 
against the unity of the four signatories of the Balkan Entente by the 
arch-intriguer Ferdinand, ex-King of Bulgaria, acting from Gmunden 
through the charm of two German Princesses with whom Hitler was 
often seen walking in Munich parks and buying knick-knacks to be 
gallantly presented by him to his lady companions. It was clear that 
this spider’s web, in which German diplomacy was to envelop the 
Balkans and promote its long-planned designs on the Peninsula, began 
to be woven at Berchtesgaden, on the advice of the clever, old villain, 
thoroughly conversant with Balkan intricacies and keeping all alertness 
of mind despite the physical decay of advanced age. 

There are two versions about the Nazi grip on the affections and 
proclivities of the Prince Regent of Yugoslavia, after the first move of 
practically annulling the Balkan Pact by concluding a Yugoslav- 
Bulgarian Pact of “ perpetual Peace and Friendship.” According to 
one of them, Berlin was luring Prince Paul with the prospect of ascend- 
ing the throne of Yugoslavia instead of Prince Peter, the legitimate heir, 
now the young Sovereign of the Kingdom. German disclosures after 
last April’s Revolution in Belgrade support in some measure this 
version. In order to explain the causes of the movement, the Germans 
said that the revolt of the Yugoslav Army was due to a plan of the 
Regency to postpone the coming of age of the young King beyond the 
legal date of September 1941. This revolutionary adjournment, accord- 
ing to this version, could ruin the chances of the accession of King 
Peter in favour of his uncle’s supposed ambitions. There was a rumour, 
spread in the beginning of 1941, that there was a German plot to abduct 
King Peter in order to pave the way for the Nazi-favoured candidate 
to the throne. I do not believe in the reality of this elaborate intrigue. 
Prince Paul was well aware that such a change would not be tolerated 
by the people and the army: it would have led to a bloody upheaval 
in the country, and he was not the man to face it. There is, however, 
another version which seems more credible. It is that of the offer by 
the Germans of a hypothetical puppet throne of a contemplated inde- 
pendent Ukraine to Prince Paul. The allurement of such an offer 
would be great to the mind of a man who, after enjoying the glow of 
unexpected heights (it is to be remembered that King Alexander was 
in the prime of manhood when he died), had the prospect of an obscure 
life of a simple tourist and art collector. 

__ At the end of 1937 a new man had appeared in the political arena in 
Belgrade, Zinzar Marcovitch, the evil genius of Prince Paul, of Yugo- 
Sslayia, and of the Balkans. Fresh from his post as Yugoslav Minister 
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in Berlin, where he was converted to the Nazi totalitarian doctrine, he 
took the post of Minister for Foreign Affairs with the definite object of 
bringing Yugoslav policy into the orbit of the Axis and its designs in 
the Balkans. If there were still hesitations in the mind of the Regent, 
Marcovitch was able to impose his strong will upon a weak one. The 
identification of views and aims with Italy and Germany was achieved, 
and the closest relations with the two Powers of the Axis were firmly 
and definitely established. 

When the fateful days of the first months of the year 1941 arrived, 
with the occupation of Bulgaria by the German Army and the prepara- 
tion of its attack upon Greece to rescue Mussolini, ignominiously beaten 
in Albania by the Greek Army, Yugoslavia was completely won to the 
Axis designs and aims in the Balkans, Her hesitations to sign the 
Tripartite Pact were merely a feint, intended to placate public and 
military opinion, which was thoroughly hostile to abject submission 
and to the subjugation of Yugoslav freedom to Germany. A much 
better man than Zinzar Marcovitch, Tchevcowitch, was the head of the 
Yugoslav Government. He realised the degradation to which Yugo- 
slavia was exposed by the signing of the Pact, and the treachery te 
Greece and to the ideal of the Balkan Entente which its signing involved. 
He fought with his own conscience for many days. But Iago-Marcovitch 
was awake and the Prime Minister was a weak man. Logan Persall 
Smith coined in his delightful Afterthoughts the proper epigram for this 
kind of person ; “ Weakness is the sanctuary of incapacity.’”’ Tchevco- 
witch yielded at last. The Tripartite Pact was signed in Berlin on 
March 25th, the very date of the anniversary of Greek Independence. 
so bravely defended on the Pindus and among the mountains of Albania 
by the Greek people. As Mr. Churchill said, if Yugoslavia had come te 
the assistance of Greece during the Greek campaign against Italy the 
Fascist legions would have been ejected from the Balkans long before 
any Nazi soldier could put his foot on Bulgarian soil. The whole plar 
of the Axis conquest and domination of the Peninsula would have beer 
upset, and the two nations, Greece and Yugoslavia, would now be 
masters of their own house instead of being under the yoke of three 
armies of oppression and devastation. Prince Paul and his evil genius 
Marcovitch, are responsible for this collapse and the resultant catas 
trophe. 

The. principal bait was reserved for the end, but it was not intendec 
for those in power, who had already sold their own souls as well as the 
soul of Yugoslavia. It was destined for those who by their resistance 
to the shameful surrender were determined to save the honour and the 


* liberty of their noble country. The bribe was the offer of Salonica tc 


Yugoslavia, in reward for the acceptance of the conditions of the 
Tripartite Pact, by which permission was to be given for German wai 
material to pass through Yugoslav territory on its way to Greece 
which would naturally be followed by German troops. Was Salonicé 
offered spontaneously by Hitler to Yugoslavia, or was it asked for ir 
order that it might be used as a sop for the Cerberus of Public Opinion | 
In well-informed quarters it is thought that Prince Paul solicited thi 
rize. 
f The drama now reaches its culminating point. The Yugoslav Premie 
was on the verge of surrender. Two—or was it three ?>—of his colleague: 
were in revolt. When Paul produced at the Crown Council the Germaz 
promise of Salonica, one of these “ rebels ’’ put to him the unanswerabl 
question ; “ Was it possible for Yugoslavia to commit such an act o 
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international dishonesty and treachery by accepting a jewel stolen 
from the treasure-chest of a long-standing friend and ally?” I report 
the pertinent question in the terms of a picturesque metaphor ; but I 
think that the thought, if not the words, is in the sentence. Moreover 
there was another question, not less powerful than the one reported 
above. ‘‘ How could Yugoslavia hold a town entirely Greek in 
character and considered by the Greeks as their second city?”’ The 
reply of the Regent to both questions was a deep and painful silence— 
but this silence did not mean repentance or retreat, nor even hesitation : 
it was merely the silence of the culprit caught in the act of his crime. 
The recalcitrant Ministers withdrew from the Government. Marcovitch 
was now the undisputed master of the official mind. The Tripartite 
Agreement was signed, the weak Tchevcowitch leading the lamentable 
parade of the treacherous team. 

_ The revolt of honesty and patriotism was not long delayed. The 
Army, truly representing the will of the people, took matters into its 
hands. Three days after the signing of the Tripartite Pact by the Yugo- 
slav Government, on March 28th, General Simovitch arose as the inter- 
preter of public opinion. A nocturnal visit to the Regent’s Palace 
enforced his resignation, together with that of the other two co- 
Regents, mere decorative figures in the history of the Regency. The 
young King was put on the throne of his forefathers, and another 
Karageorgevitch wore the crown, casting into oblivion the name of 
one of his house who forfeited its tradition of chivalry and courage. 

Yugoslavia was now at war with the Axis. Alas! No country can 

enter belligerency effectively in a moment and without the necessary 
preparations or indispensable military dispositions along the frontiers 
whence the aggression will come. The Regent and his Cabinet had 
arranged things in a way favouring their designs of surrender and 
spoliation of Greece. The invading German Army, so vastly superior in 
both numbers and equipment, found before it not only an unprepared 
Yugoslay Army, but a Greek Army, victorious, but exhausted by a six- 
months’ campaign. The two gallant armies fought against the Nazi 
hordes courageously. Courage alone, however, cannot oppose mechan- 
ised forces for long. The result was inevitable. 
_ The two countries, vanquished but not conquered, turned to the 
living ideal of the Balkan Entente. The Greek and the Yugoslav 
Governments have now entered into a new alliance. The future will 
prove in what measure the far-reaching clauses of the Pact contemplat- 
ing a close union through the creation of organs for military, political 
nd economic co-operation, will materialise. This Entente of two 
peoples, who fought side by side four times in the space of thirty years 
the same battles for liberty and independence, may become the nucleus 
of a real Balkan Union, from which double-dealings and intrigues, such 
as those which dishonoured for ever the régime of Prince Paul, will be 
excluded. The adherence of Turkey to this new Balkan Union is 
natural, Neither will I eliminate the inclusion in it of a Rumania, 
free from her Quislings, and led by men such as Julian Maniu, Con- 
Stantine Bratianu, and other liberal-minded leaders. 

Bulgaria is another story. Her inclusion in a Balkan Union may be 
contemplated only with pared claws and inspired by the same ideals as 
the other partners. A long time will be necessary for schooling and 
forming such a Bulgaria and enforcing upon her the ideas of good 
neighbourhood, moderation, and abandonment of the wild dream of 
Oye. hegemony. Objective observers do not accept the complacent 
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theory of discrimination between the Bulgarian people and their 
political and military leaders. There is a Communist Party in Bulgaria. 
It is, of course, opposed to the Fascist régime of King Boris. Bulgarian 
peasants dispute with rapacious German soldiers for the bread for their 
children, even by arms. Clamorous sympathies for Russia are shown 
here and there, but they remain platonic. Three times in the present 
century has Bulgaria followed a policy of megalomaniac aggression, 
oppression, and unspeakable cruelty towards her neighbours. Let us 
not justify the wit who said: ‘‘ The only lesson we learn from history 
is that we learn nothing from history.” 
DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 


FRANCE HOPES ON. 


O star! O ship of France, beat back and baffled long! 
Bear up, O smitten orb! O ship continue on. 
Again thy star, O France, fair, lustrous star, 
In heavenly peace, clearer, more bright than ever, 
Shall beam immortal. 

WALT WHITMAN. 


"Twa arms of the City of Paris display a ship riding the waters 
with this Latin motto in the margin of the shield, Fluctuat nee 
mergitur—though wave-tossed she sinks not. May we not say 
that in these days this ship of Paris is more than ever emblematic of 
the spirit of the whole of France? When, in face of the desperate 
strategic plight which confronted our armies in May 1940, the French 
military leaders deemed it vain to prolong a struggle which, in their 
view, could have but one issue, the whole country was stupefied with 
amazement. 

In her diary, from which I am here privileged to quote, 4 very 
distinguished Englishwoman who was driving a Red Cross ambulance 
in France at the time gives a moving account of the effect produced by 
the stupendous tidings. The convoy to which she was attached had 
started in the morning and had arrived about midday at Argenton, a 
picturesque market-town in the very heart of France. “‘ We were on 
the road again, hoping to reach the hospital soon after noon. Droves 
of planes began flying over our heads parallel with the road. Something 
strange was happening. Our own needs, however, loomed greater than 
anything else. I went into a day dream of how I would spend the after- 
noon, when we had unloaded our ‘ blessés.’ I would have some food in 
the hospital and then I would find an hotel and get aroomand bath, and 
I would sleep and sleep and sleep. Nobody and nothing should stop me! 
We were ahead of the convoy and I would take advantage of every 
precious moment. Already in my mind’s eye I was sinking into that 
bed and the sheets were cool and delicious. The town of A. was in 
front of us, and perched on the top of a steep hill was a magnificent 
building that they told us was the hospital—a real hospital at last! 
The view was lovely, a great plain circled all round us and innumerable 
aeroplanes were flying overhead. We drove round the last twist of the 
long winding hill and entered the hospital courtyard. Everywhere there 
were groups of men, deadly quiet and sullen looking. What did it all 
mean? There was a sinister feeling in the air. Was I just fanciful 
because I was so tired? Yes, there was something! In a few minutes 
we knew, and yet knowing did not know. We repeated the words 
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yarrot-like over and over again: The French have asked for an 
irmistice. Oh no, it could not be true, an armistice! The Germans had 
von! There was no longer any need to do anything. ... We came into 
he hospital to have some lunch and we heard the sound of Pétain’s 
roice on the radio giving his reasons to the French for his request for 
mm armistice. . . It was really true? We had heard for ourselves and 
7et we must ask them.... Yes, it was true.... It was late afternoon, 
he birds were singing gaily and the hedges were wreathed with flowers. 
.. In the villages, sullen, apathetic groups of men were gathered round 
he cafés where, every quarter of an hour, the radio blared out the same 
errible news; but, with all its repetition, it did not seem to have 
ntered their consciousness.” 

But facts are facts and realities have to be faced. People must live, 
nd so everyday existence resumed its course, while, like swarms of 
ocusts, the invading hordes robbed and pillaged all around them 
egardless alike of public and of private rights, the civil population 
arried on as best they could their usual avocations under the eyes of 
he German military authorities to whom the French administration 
vas now subservient ; that is to say, they carried on under conditions 
hat left them no guarantee that law would be observed and their 
yersonal liberty respected. Still, little by little, existence became more 
r less stabilised. And now, after two years of this defeated régime, how 
lo people live in France ? What the press and the wireless give out is 
lot always the last word on the matter, and may sometimes appear to 
ye not wholly free from exaggeration. On the other hand, the letters 
vritten by one friend to another, intimate personal correspondence, 
ovide an accurate means of estimating the true state of affairs and 
he real feelings of the people. 

Yet even here some reservations may be called for. The knowledge 
hat what he or she puts down on paper will have to run the gauntlet 
f a double censorship naturally makes the writer a little chary of 
ndulging in details that might react to their prejudice, and leads them 
o refrain from enlarging too vividly on the sufferings and the gloom of 
he situation as it is. Be that as it may, life goes on in its various phases, 
ts divers aspects, but presenting difficulties and problems which are 
he same for all alike. Food and fuel are the topics that most frequently 
ecur in these letters. The seriousness with which they are regarded 
aries with the financial resources of the writer, where he lives, and 
iow old he happens to be. Elderly folk and town-dwellers appear to 
uffer the most acutely, and they it is who have the greatest difficulty 
n adapting themselves to the prevailing situation. Here is an extract 
rom a letter written by a woman-teacher in a girls’ high school. She 
ves with her father, a septuagenarian, somewhere in the non-occupied 
one, and her letter was written during the holidays : 

“We are far from having the restful time we used to enjoy in former 
ears. The task of getting in a sufficiency of food and necessaries takes 
ip the whole day. One has to stand in a queue for hours on end in 
rder to get the smallest bit of something to eat. Up to now, I’ve only 
een able to get meat once a fortnight, and only the merest morsel. 
lappily, I don’t have to queue up for vegetables because of our garden. 
fy father is never idle and is always sowing or planting something or 
ther. Don’t run away with the idea that the French people are dis- 
eartened or discouraged by this sort of thing. When they are standing 
bout outside the shops, people get quite friendly and chat away with 
ne another, everyone doing her or his best to look on the comic side of 
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things. In this way some of them succeeding in forgetting the Pane 
of hunger. Bah! we can still go on hoping for better things.” 

Mothers and grandmothers are gravely concerned about their childre 
and grandchildren. One writes from the occupied zone, saying that he 
little boy is always hungry and that it is impossible to satisfy him o 
the existing rations. Some parents, living in Paris, seem to have solve 
the problem of feeding their two babies by contriving to send them fc 
the summer to their maternal grandparents who have a house at th 
seaside on the coast of Vendée. They came, looking sweet and bonny 
Moreover, many parents send their boys: and girls away to boarding 
schools, as it seems that educational establishments have a priority 1 
matter of food and fuel. The writers generally agree that the bigger th 
town, the harder it is to get supplies owing to difficulties of transpor 
Locomotives and trucks have been commandeered by the enemy. Co: 
is unobtainable, and the lack of petrol makes transport by lorries ¢ 
private cars impossible. Those who are best off are the people who hav 
bicycles. 

So the best thing is to live in the country if you can. People work i 
their gardens, rear chickens when they can get the corn to feed then 
and specially rabbits which only require green stuff; and then the 
exchange their produce between themselves. The following is a plait 
unvarnished account by an ex-bank manager from Paris who has bee 
well-advised enough to take up his quarters in the neighbourhood « 
Avignon. He is writing in the early days of September, before tk 
coming of winter. 

““ The weather is fine and mild and in the squares and beneath th 
shadow of the Old Palace of the Popes I spend my time in delvin 
among the classics. I passed a month with some friends in the countn 
who have estates there, and I have not lacked for food. The result 
that I am in great form and am once more the cyclist I was in 189. 
The country about here is very fine. A village climbing up the hillsid 
an old eleventh-century church, a lofty and irregular pile of moulderin 
stone with a bell-tower adorned with wrought-iron work. All the houst 
in the upper part of the village are in a ruinous state and roofless, whic 
you might suppose to be the result of some cataclysm of long ago, fe 
they are all overgrown with brambles, bindweed and wild fig. But 
you examine them carefully you will see the plaques of various i 
surance companies, the ‘ Confiance,’ the ‘ Paternelle’ and so fort! 
which did not flourish in Roman times, an authentic relic of which - 
still extant in the encampment—‘ Cesar’s Camp ’—which is to | 
seen on the hill behind. What happened was that, one after anothe 
the inhabitants, the better to carry on their labours in the fields belovy 
voluntarily abandoned their houses, deliberately removing the roo 
because roofless houses are exempt from property tax. These goc 
folk are all pretty prosperous, and they are comfortably settled in oth 
houses, very spick and span, lower down the hill. The wide stretch « 
country, girdled in by hills, the vineyards, the vegetable gardens, tk 
small holdings beneath a radiant sky of pale azure, with the Rhor 
beyond and the Mont Ventoux in the background—all this is Franc 
the beautiful France of the South, where all is order and comelines 
You can imagine what an effort all that needs to-day when there is suc 
a shortage of labour, of fertilisers, of sulphates and of machinery, : 
very few horses (a horse costs 50,000 francs and a mule 40,000). 
you know what workers French people are. Nothing stops them. oe 
put it down to their love of money; but that is to take a very superfici 
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view of the matter and is by no means the whole of the story. First 
and foremost is the pride a man takes in his work, in seeing his ground 
well tilled and planted. A tumble-down house does not so much signify ; 
a neglected vineyard is a disgrace. 

“ Here there is old Papa Pilat, a dried-up old fellow of eighty-five, 
nearly all skin and bone, and a bit low-legged into the bargain. His son 
is a prisoner of war, but he, unaided and alone, has made himself a fine 
varden in a well-watered corner of his land. He can boast some first-rate 
tomatoes, aubergines, beans, chick-peas, potatoes and fennel. Before 
the war there was none to be had in these parts; but it has been 
discovered to be of essential importance and so it has been grown. He 
has also fattened a couple of pigs as well as ducks, rabbits and fowls. 
And he has done all this entirely on his own, the rest of the family 
having all their work cut out to attend to the vineyard. I have also 
put in some work on the ground of my friends. I have dug potatoes 
and gathered peaches for the market. Now it’s grapes for eating. Land 
has increased enormously in value ; indeed there is none to be had now 
at any price. Then there is Papa Rouve and Mother Grault, aged 77 
and 75 respectively. They are in the fields from morning till night. 
They take no notice of the German time, which is two hours ahead of 
ours. They keep on working as long as it is light. They are workers that 
take a pride in their work. In town you may still see soldiers marching 
along bearing arms. Their tails are well up, you may tell your friends. 
They have the same spirit as the men of the Marne and the men of 
Verdun ; you can take my word for that. I have seen milk and food 
from America given out to the children. They needed it, too, I can tell 
you, for the rationing here is of the strictest. The dark side of the picture 
is that you don’t hear the divine injunction ‘ Love one another ’ often 
enough repeated. Those words ought to come forth from the churches 
and sound far and wide over the whole of France, with the music of the 
bells which soars so often above in these days.”’ 

In all these letters, which come to me after incredible delays of three 
to four months, cheerfulness goes hand in hand with a wise resolve to 
be patient, coupled with the conviction that common sense and hard 
work will bring through to the end of the nightmare. No foolish 
rebelling against fate, but.a steady determination to “stick it out,’ 
and to do one’s utmost to be worthy of the better things to come. The 
whole country has its eyes on the future, awaiting the longed-for day of 
deliverance. An ineradicable hatred of the invader is united with a 

sionate desire to contribute to his defeat. ‘‘ When the English are 
ready to come—and soon may it be—tell them, each man of them, to 
bring two machine-guns. We shall know what to do with them, and so 
will our women, too, and not many Huns will get back over the Rhine.” 
This message from the occupied zone bears eloquent testimony to the 
impatient ardour with which the French people await the British 
victory. 
Henry D. Davray. 
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HE story of the expulsion of the Italians from Ethiopia and the 
restoration of the Emperor Haile Selassie as independent sovereign 
ee begins with a secret mission successfully executed by one of his 
ablest officials who had been with him throughout his years of residence 
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in England. Mr. Lawrence Taezaz left England in June 1939, ostensibly 
for a long stay in France, but proceeded to Cairo, where he gained the 
interest and assistance of the British military authorities. Proceeding 
via Khartum he entered Ethiopia, and for three weeks toured the 
province of Gojjam, visiting the chiefs and urging them to unite in a 
national movement against the Italians. He also asked them to be 
ready to support the Emperor, who was waiting a favourable oppor- 
tunity to return with British help. Italian authority did not extend 
beyond the towns, and Mr. Taezaz travelled in Ethiopian officer’s 
uniform with an escort of Ethiopian soldiers in the Emperor’s uniform 
and met no Italians. He wrote a most valuable report on the political, 
military and economic situation in Western Ethiopia for the military 
authorities in Cairo, which induced them to begin planning the 
campaign which was brought to a successful conclusion two years 
later. 

The Emperor and his people waited impatiently for the entry of Italy 
into the war, which was delayed until June roth, 1940. A fortnight 
later the Emperor was on his way by R.A.F. plane to Cairo and 
Khartum, where he remained for several months whilst negotiations 
proceeded and the campaign was planned, and a few thousand Ethiopian 
troops were trained by British officers. It was obvious that the 
Ethiopian chieftains must be prepared for a rising against the Italians 
to take place simultaneously with the invasion by British and Imperial 
forces, and desirable that some of the most experienced Ethiopian 
patriot bands should be organised to work in close co-operation with 
the British troops. 

A military mission was therefore sent into Ethiopia from Khartum 
under the leadership of Colonel (now Brigadier) D. A. Sandford. He 
had with him Captain Critchley, a doctor, Lieutenant C. Drew, R.A.M.C., 
and two non-commissioned officers, an Ethiopian representative of the 
Emperor and two members of the Ethiopian Committee of Unity and 
Collaboration who had come from Gojjam to meet the mission. There 
were also a number of interpreters, servants, wireless operators and mule 
men. They slipped over the frontier at night away from the Italian 
posts and made arrangements for considerable quantities of arms to be 
immediately transported into the country. During the following three 
months they had an adventurous and often dangerous journey, hunted. 
by the Italians and risking their lives across flooded rivers. Their 
travels were made in the utmost discomfort in the height of the great 
rains, so that they were soaked to the skin practically every day and 
‘ were always floundering through mud and held up by torrents in gorges: 
which were dry the rest of the year. It was only through their daring in 
tackling country which the Italians thought impossible that they 
escaped capture. More thanonce they were sighted and fired at. One 
result achieved by the mission was a considerable rising of the patriot 
forces against the Italians in Western Ethiopia, and they also estab- 
lished regular communications by runners between the chieftains and 
the Emperor in Khartum. The campaign was opened during the 
autumn of 1940 by the Royal Air Force bombing Italian garrisons and 
airfields. On January 15th, 1941, the Emperor re-entered his country, 

and British, Imperial and Allied forces crossed from several points on 
the Sudan and Kenya frontiers. 

The remarkably rapid advance of the South African troops, | 
East and West African native forces, through Italian Somaliland, the: 
Ogaden to Harrar, and thence westwards along the railway, culminated. 
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in their entry into Addis Ababa on April 5th. After necessary prepara- 
tions, the Emperor made his state entry on May 5th, the fifth anniver- 
sary of the Italian entry, and was welcomed by General Cunningham, 
who was in command of the Imperial and Allied forces in Ethiopia. 
The Italians had surrendered the capital immediately its outer defences 
were pierced, after their main forces had dispersed in several directions. 
Since it was obvious that they could not prevent the country being 
conquered they now planned to keep the British and Imperial forces 
occupied there as long as possible. The scattered Italian forces had to 
be hunted down and besieged, which was done with energy and success. 
The Duke of Aosta surrendered the mountain fortress of Amba Alagi 
on May roth, and the Italian troops in the south and south-west were 
captured a week or two later. A large and well-equipped force under 
General Nasi held out, however, in the region south of Gondar until 
November 27th ; operations against him having had to be suspended 
till the end of October on account of the rainy season which begins 
about the end of June. In all these operations in most difficult country 
the Ethiopian patriot forces played an important part. 

It was considered essential that whilst military operations continued 
the control of reconquered Ethiopian territory should remain in the 
hands of the British military authorities. The Government appointed 
Sir Philip Mitchell, who had been political adviser to General Wavell in 
Cairo, as political adviser to the general officer commanding East 
Africa with headquarters at Nairobi. He thus became chief adviser to 
the Emperor. The status of the country was that of “‘ British Occupied 
Territory,’ and the British Government were responsible for its 
administration. The first task was to restore order. Straggling Italian 
parties were rounded up and conducted to immense prisoners’ camps, 
and thousands of guns, lorries, and vast quantities of small arms and 
ammunition were collected. Italian police were asked to carry on and 
were gradually replaced by Ethiopian police with British officers. 
Italian civilians, of whom there were 40,000 in Addis Ababa alone, were 
allowed to continue their usual occupations until they could be repatri- 
ated. This will be undertaken by the British Government as soon as the 
Italian Government provides ships for transport. The real trouble was 
caused by disbanded Ethiopian soldiers. Most of these were deserters 
from the Ethiopian regiments and half-trained levies raised by the 
Italians. They frequently deserted in whole companies at a time ; and 
being perhaps hundreds of miles from their homes and having no means 

_of support, split up into bands which roamed the country, pillaging the 
villagers’ goods and stocks of grain. A few of the Ethiopian patriot 
soldiery, who were too far distant to be absorbed into the Emperor’s 
forces, were also forced to live on the country. Two or three British 
officers were stationed in each province with a contingent of troops and 
were responsible for order and security. 

Meanwhile, at the capital, soon after the Emperor’s return, several 
advisers were appointed for different departments. Amongst these was 
Colonel Stafford for Finance, of which he had great experience in Irak, 
while Brigadier Sandford acted as Personal Adviser to the Emperor and 
assisted him in negotiating with the British Government an agreement 
which was to provide for the restoration of the independence of Ethiopia 
and the re-recognition of Haile Selassie as de jure Emperor. The 
correspondence subsequently published shows that the military were 
_ anxious to retain a close hold on the country for the period of the war, 

_ but this was not in accordance with the accepted policy of the home 
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government. In the autumn of 1941 the negotiations were therefore — 
taken over by the Foreign Office and satisfactorily concluded in a few 
weeks. The Agreement, signed in Addis Ababa on January 31st, 1942, 
is of great importance as regulating the international position of — 
Ethiopia and providing the basis of an efficient and progressive 
administration. 

In the preamble the Emperor expresses his gratitude and that of his 
people for the aid received from the British forces, and the Government 
of the United Kingdom recognises that Ethiopia is now a free and 
independent State with His Majesty Haile Selassie I as its lawful ruler. 
Article 1 provides for the appointment of a British Minister Pleni- 
potentiary at Addis Ababa and an Ethiopian diplomatic representative 
in London. The next relates to the appointment of advisers, magis- 
trates, judges and police officers, which the Emperor has requested the 
British Government to assist him to obtain. These are to be British 
subjects; ‘‘ their salaries, privileges, duties and powers, and the 
appointments they are to fill” are to be “the subject of separate 
agreements between the contracting parties.’’ The advisers may be 
personal to himself or advisers to his administration ; but the Emperor 
agrees not to appoint any advisers except after consultation with the 
British Government. I understand on good authority that this approval 
is for reasons of security only during the war period, and that there is 
every intention of meeting the Emperor’s wishes as regards the selection 
of advisers. 

Article 3 provides that British military administration and tribunals 
shall be replaced by effective Ethiopian civil administration and 
jurisdiction as soon as possible. Article 4 deals with finance, and 
especially the monetary aid requested by the Emperor. The British 
Government agrees to make.a grant of {1,500,000 during the first year 
and {1 million during the second. The Agreement can be terminated 
after two years; but if continued beyond that period the British 
Government will make further grants of £500,000 for the third year 
and £250,000 for the fourth. In return the Emperor agrees that the 
British Government shall have the use without payment of all the land 
and existing buildings required for the British forces stationed in 
Ethiopia. The Emperor further agrees that in all matters relating to the 
currency the Government of the United Kingdom shall be consulted 
and their concurrence secured. 

It is eminently satisfactory to find that there is to be no special court 
for the trial of foreigners, but that the agreement provides that all are 
to be subject to the Ethiopian courts. There are, however, certain 


‘safeguards : (a) a foreigner who is a party to civil or criminal proceed- 


ings in one of the lower courts may elect to have the case transferred to 
the High Court for trial “‘ without additional fee or charge’; (0) one 
of the British judges referred to in Article 2 shall sit as a member of the 


‘High Court when it hears any matter in which a foreigner is concerned ; 


and (c) foreigners shall be incarcerated only in prisons approved for the 
purpose by the Commissioner of Police appointed in accordance with 
Article 2, which means that the Commissioner of Police must be a 
British subject. The constitution of the courts of justice of all grades 
is provided for in an Annex, consisting of a draft proclamation to be 
promulgated by the Emperor immediately after execution of the 
agreement. It provides for the establishment of a Supreme Imperial 
Court, a High Court, Provincial Courts, and regional and communal 
courts. The Supreme Court is constituted for the hearing of appeals 
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from the High Court, and will consist of the Afa Negus and two judges 
of the High Court who did not try the case in that court. The High 
Court will contain such number of judges of British nationality as the 
Emperor may decide. The provincial courts consist of three judges and 
exercise limited jurisdiction. They also hear appeals from the sub- 
ordinate courts. 

In the following articles the Emperor undertakes to enact laws against 
trading with the enemy ; to see that private enemy property is dealt 
with according to international law, and to consult with the British 

Minister to that end. He further agrees to hand over all prisoners of war 

_to the British military authorities ; to enact legislation to enable the 

military authorities to exercise such temporary local powers as may be 
necessary for the administration, control and evacuation of Italian 
civilians in Ethiopia ; to conduct no external military operations which 
the General Officer Commanding-in-Chief in East Africa considers 
contrary to the joint interests of Ethiopia and the United Kingdom ; to 
accord freedom of passage to British civil aircraft and a regular service 
by a British transport organisation, at the same time excluding foreign 
-aircraft. The Government of the United Kingdom on their part will 
undertake to use their best endeavours to secure the return of Ethio- 
pians in Italian hands and the return of artistic works, religious property 
and the like, removed to Italy. 

At the same time as the Agreement there was signed a military con- 
vention which provides for a British military mission to be stationed in 
Ethiopia for the purpose of organising and training the Ethiopian army. 

_ The military mission is to be provided at the cost of the Government of 
the United Kingdom, and will remain until the Emperor no longer 
requires its services or until the British forces in Ethiopia are with- 
drawn, whichever is the earlier. If it is withdrawn the British Govern- 
_ment will do their best to obtain suitable officers to take the place of 
| any members of the original mission who do not wish to remain in 
| Ethiopia. The Ethiopian army is to be armed and equipped so far as 
Peo esible from booty taken from the Italian forces. 
Most of the provisions of the Convention are very detailed and only a 
; + sal of them of special interest need be mentioned. Certain areas are to 
remain under British military administration so long as it is considered 
“necessary by the General Officer Commanding-in-Chief in consultation 
| with the Emperor. These areas, specified in the schedule, are: a con- 
| tinuous belt of Ethiopian territory twenty-five miles wide along the 
| frontier of French Somaliland, and all land occupied by the Franco- 
_ Ethiopian Railway from Jibuti to Addis Ababa. The former area abuts 
on that part of the Ethiopian territory of the Ogaden in the south-east 
of Ethiopia which was included by the Italians with the former Italian 
Somaliland in the Colonial Colony of Somalia. It is provided that 
"during the currency of this Convention that part of the Ogaden shall 
remain under the British military administration of Somalia. This is 
the: only provision of the Agreement and the Convention open to 
criticism. Its object evidently is to keep the Somali tribes of the 
_ Ogaden under the same administration as the Somalis of Somaliland. 
This arrangement terminates when the Agreement expires ; but it has 
"been criticised in some quarters for creating a precedent for detaching 
"portions of the former territory of the Ethiopian Empire. The military 


Convention further stipulates that the British Government shall have 
" the right to keep such military forces in Ethiopia as they think neces- 
"sary, and various rights and privileges which these forces will enjoy are 
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set out. For instance, cantonments occupied by British troops are — 
inviolable and subject to the exclusive control of the British authorities. 
Furthermore, the British forces are to enjoy complete freedom of move- 
ment between cantonments and such freedom of movement elsewhere 
as they would enjoy in the United Kingdom, including rights of camp- 
ing, billeting and security, together with immunity of official corre- 
spondence. 

Such is the Agreement which initiates a new era for the Ethiopian 
people. It is conceived in a liberal spirit, more so than most treaties or 
international agreements, but the circumstances are special. The British 
people have felt ashamed of the part which their Government took in 
letting down the Emperor and his people. First we led the movement 
to vindicate the authority of the League by imposing sanctions ; then, 
after the election, our Government advocated the Hoare-Laval com- 
promise, withdrew its support of oil sanctions and became a passive 
onlooker. When the Emperor had left his country the British Govern- 
ment led the movement to lift the feeble sanctions which had been 
imposed. It is to Mr. Eden’s credit that he has sought to make restitu- 
tion and to assist Ethiopia to her feet. The new Ethiopia will be 
different from the old for many reasons. Resistance to the Italians 
aroused for the first time a national consciousness, and the future of 
the country will be largely in the hands of the younger generation 
encouraged by the Emperor. The new physical conditions, too, will 
favour the growth of national unity, for the Italians have conferred the 
great benefit on the country of a few well-constructed trunk roads 
radiating in most directions from the capital. The Emperor is facing 
many great difficulties in building up an administration, in securing 
Jaw and order, in re-establishing internal and foreign trade, in creating 
a revenue system which after a few years will yield a balanced budget, 
and in carrying out many urgently needed social reforms. A trade 
agreement will be negotiated with the British Government, and it is 
to be hoped that transit of goods to and from Ethiopia will be allowed 
through the surrounding British territories to overseas destinations 
without transit duties. 

The most pressing of the social reforms is the abolition of slavery. 
This age-old institution formerly characteristic of large parts of East 
Africa, Asia Minor and Southern Asia, was typical of a primitive 
economy with little or no money in circulation. It is necessary to 
distinguish between the slave trade by which slaves captured in the 
Nile Valley were sold in public markets and transported in caravans 
hundreds of miles across Ethiopia to be shipped to Arabia, and the 
continued existence of domestic slavery. Efforts to suppress the slave 
trade started with King John in 1884, and Menelik issued decrees 
against it during the next quarter of a century. It remained, however, 
for the present Emperor, when as Ras Tafari he was Regent under the 
Kmpress Zauditu, to take effective steps to suppress the public slave 
markets and caravans. There is independent evidence of British 
consuls who travelled in Ethiopia that by 1932 the markets and cara- 
vans had been almost completely suppressed. By 1935 any trading in 
slaves which still continued was carried on in secret. Transport over 
_ long distances had ceased. It is worth noting that the export of slaves 

to Arabia, always so freely criticised, was only possible if the caravans 
passed through Italian, French or British territory, since Ethiopia had 
no seaboard. 


Domestic slavery in Ethiopia is a very different matter from the 
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_ commercial and plantation slavery of America and the West Indies. 


The slave lives with the family and is a trusted servant who has usually 
been for many years with the same master and has no wish to leave, 
When he marries his wife will also be a servant. Their children, by the 
law of 1924, are born free ; but the master must house, clothe and feed 
the whole family, and he must maintain the slaves when they become 
too old to work, Slaves employed in agriculture have their own hut 
and often their own cow and vegetable plot. They usually keep the 
money from sale of their own produce. Slavery continued in Eritrea 
and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan during the 1930's in the mild domestic 


form and was being allowed to die out gradually. The Emperor adopted 


the same policy, which indeed was the only practicable way of avoiding 
the risk of a revolt and economic chaos, By the law of 1931 the children 
of slaves were free, every slave became free a year after his master’s 
death, and if in the provincial court he proved ill-treatment he was 
freed and his master punished, Many thousand slaves were in fact freed by 
legal process, and these were reported to the League of Nations ; but 
in fact many more thousands were freed by the chiefs in response to 
the Emperor’s request and example. These, not being reported to the 


_ courts, do not figure in the statistics. 


_ 


It has been asserted that in 1932 the Emperor had not been able to 
free his own slaves. I have it on excellent authority that this is quite 
untrue, though a misunderstanding may have arisen from the fact that 
there were many servants in the palaces who had many years previously 
been slaves, or were the children of slaves and facially recognisable as 
such. Neither the Emperor himself nor his father, General Maconen, 
ever purchased any slaves; and any who came into his service as 
Regent and later as Emperor were immediately allowed their freedom 
and paid a small wage in addition to keep and clothing. ‘Those who 
chose to leave were given free training for some trade of their choice, 
The Emperor is determined to abolish slavery at the earliest possible 
moment, and news has been received that a decree was prepared 
abolishing the legal status of slavery and was to be issued after the 
agreement was signed. Notable progress was made in education and 
in the establishment of dispensaries before the Italian invasion, 
Confidence may be felt that in these directions progress will be made as 
rapidly as the finances of the country permit. The help of missions will 
be welcomed and their efforts will be assisted, 

H. STANLEY JEVONS. 
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HERE Ollivier lays down the pen Ireycinet, who started his 
W career as an engineer, takes it up, His hero is Gambetta, with 
whom he collaborated in the organisation of national defence 
after the fall of the Empire. Nowhere, except in the sparkling Souvenirs 
of Mme. Adam, do we come so close to the great tribune who at the 
age of 32 became the symbol of France’s will to live. There were four 


_ founders of the Third Republic, declares 'reycinet—Thiers, Gambetta, 


; 


Dufaure, Grévy, but Gambetta was the biggest of them ‘all, Thiers 
remained the Constitutional royalist that he had always been, accepting 
the Republic only because a monarchy was impossible, Freycinet, who 
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is a kindly judge of men, liked and admired the old statesman, but 
was never a disciple. Thiers had opposed the war of 1870, and he blamed 
Gambetta for prolonging a hopeless struggle. If peace had been made 
after Sedan, he argued, Bismarck’s terms might have been less severe 
and perhaps Lorraine might have been saved, There were no direct 
contacts between the two patriots, but Freycinet, a devoted friend of 
the one and persona grata with the other, kept them to some extent in 
touch. Gambetta supported Thiers as the best bulwark against the 
Royalists. The Republic, he realised, needed time to take root, and he 
was too much of a statesman to force the pace. When Thiers fell in 1873, 
Gambetta shed no tears. Now, he declared, there were only the friends 
and enemies of the Republic, and he had no doubt about the outcome of 
the struggle. The first volume of the Memoirs closes with the erisis of 
1877, when MacMahon dismissed the Jules Simon Ministry and sume 
moned the Orleanist Duc de Broglie to the helm, ‘The coup was defeated, 
and the royalists never recovered from the blow. Gambetta’s famous 
warning to the President, J/ faut se sowmettre ow se démetire, was a 
slogan supplied by the author, who now found himself in the Dufaure 
Cabinet for the first time as Minister of Public Works, As a picture of 
the foundation of the Republic and the Gambetta circle this modest 
narrative is unsurpassed, 

The second volume reveals the white mouse, as he was called, at the 
height of his influence, for he was more continuously in harness for the 
next fifteen years than any other statesman of the front rank, The 
first half of the book continues to be dominated by Gambetta, though 
he declined the invitation to join Le Grand Ministéere, Though it had 
been agreed that he should have the War Office, the Premier meee 
his mind, and Freycinet, fearing the constant interference of his chief, 
refused the Foreign Office, Other leading Republicans also declining to 
participate, the Ministry was doomed from the start and only lasted 
two months, Freycinet succeeded him and promptly reversed his 
decision to co-operate with England in assuming responsibility for 
Egypt. The difference of opinion clouded the friendship, and before it 
was fully restored Gambetta was dead, The second half of the volume 
depicts the Boulanger episode and describes the foundation of the 
Franco-Russian alliance of which Freycinet and Ribot were the 
principal architects on the French side, The author lays down his pen 
in 1893 at the age of 64, since he never again occupied the centre of the 
stage. The man who had played an active part in the war of wan 
lived long enough to accept a place in the reconstructed Viviani Minis- 
try when the storm broke in rgtq and to witness the triumph of the 
Allies. Freycinet was a smaller man than Gambetta, Ferry and 
Clemenceau, but he was one of the most useful public servants of the 
Third Republic, and his equable temperament saved him from the fierce 
animosities which embittered the career of his more forceful con- 
temporaries, 

Two American Presidents between the Civil War and the War of t9t4 
wrote their autobiographies, Grant's reminiscences were inspired, not 
by the customary desire to proclaim a creed or vindicate a career, but 
by financial catastrophe. After his second Presidential term he made a 
leisurely tour round the world, and on his return to the United States 
he invested his capital in a business which went bankrupt. Finding 
himself penniless, and gripped by cancer in the throat, he wrote his 
Personal Memoirs, The book proved an instantaneous success and 
restored the fortunes of the family: it was the last and finest of his 
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victories, His narrative is pedestrian, but the lack of literary skill is 

partially redeemed by the interest of the theme, It is an honest, une 

adorned, straightforward book, There are no purple patehes and he 
never raises his voice, No more modest autobiography has ever been 
written by a successful man of action, 

After a detailed account of his apprenticeship in the Mexican War 
Grant reaches the Civil War in the middle of the first volume, and the 
work ends with the restoration of peace, Though profoundly convinced 
of the justice of the cause for which he fought, he was free from bitter 
ness against the leaders of the rebellion, He is generous in praise and 
sparing of blame, His best commanders were Sherman and Meade, 

e soldiers of the South, he declares, like their brethren of the North, 
were as brave as men can be, and believed in their cause as earnestly, 
Many of the generals in the Confederate army he had known in the 

' Academy at West Point or in the Mexican campaign, Magnanimous 
himself, he admired magnanimity in others, ‘ Lincoln always showed 

a generous and kindly spirit towards the people of the South, and 1 

never heard him abuse an enemy,’’ No one knew better than Grant 

that he was working under a time limit, “ Anything that could have 
' prolonged the war a year beyond the time that it did finally close 
would probably have exhausted the North to such an extent that they 
might then have abandoned the contest and agreed to a separation.” 

Hence his intense desire to capture Richmond, the Confederate capital, 

the fall of which, he rightly believed, would be the signal for a general 

collapse, 
There are many dramatic incidents in this story of the four years’ 
war—the battle of Shiloh, the siege of Vicksburg, the carnage in the 
Wilderness, Sherman’s march to the sea through Georgia—but there is 
nothing so moving in its simplicity as Lee's surrender at Appomatox 
Court House. The two men had served together in the Mexican War 
but had not met since, ‘“ What General Lee's feelings were I do not 
know. As he was a man of much dignity, with an impassible face, it 
was impossible to say whether he felt inwardly glad that the end had 
finally come, or felt sad over the result and was too manly to show it, 
My own feelings, which had been quite jubilant on the receipt of his 
letter, were sad and depressing. -I felt like anything rather than rejoice 
ing at the downfall of a foe who had fought so long and gallantly and 

had suffered so much for a cause, though that cause was, | believe, one 
_ of the worst for which a people ever fought, and one for which there 
_ was the least excuse, I do not question, however, the sincerity of the 
great mass of those who were opposed to us, ... The muchetalked of 
- surrendering of Lee’s sword and my handing it back, this and much 
more that has been said about it, is the purest romance,”’ They talked 
- about old army times, and the conversation grew so pleasant that 
Grant almost forgot the object of the visit, When the officers of the 
two armies met in great numbers, they seemed to enjoy it as much as 
though they had been friends separated for a long time while fighting 
battles under the same flag, 

The assassination of Lincoln struck a deadly blow at the policy of 
conciliation favoured and planned by the President and the Come 
mander-in-Chief, “ I knew his goodness of heart, his generosity, his 
f “apnea disposition, his desire to have everybody happy, and above all 

is desire to see all the people of the United States enter again upon the 
_ full privileges of citizenship with equality among all,”’ Andrew Johnson 
q reigned in his place with his angry watchword, Treason is a crime and 
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must be made odious. Lincoln, declares Grant, would have proved the — 
best friend the South could have had. The book ends on a note of kindli- 
ness and peace. ‘‘ I feel that we are on the eve of a new era, when there 
is to be great harmony between the Federal and the Confederate. I 
cannot stay to be a living witness to the correctness of this prophecy, 
but I feel it within me that it is to be so.”” Four days after writing these 
moving words he was dead. 

Theodore Roosevelt's Autobiography, unlike that of Grant, is the. 
work of a practised pen. Written and published in 1913, it made no 
pretence to reveal the secrets of State which were reserved for the 
official life by Butlin Bishop, the first volume of which was revised by 
its hero ; yet there is plenty of political as well as personal interest in. 
the story. Neartly two-thirds of the volume are devoted to the manifold 
activities of the Harvard student, the cow-boy, the historian of the 
West, the head of the New York Police, the roughrider in the Cuban 
War, the Governor of New York State. There is a breezy vigour in the 
narrative which carries the reader along, though there is little distine- 
tion of style or thought. No man ever enjoyed his life more fully or was 
less troubled by doubts. Maxims are strewn across the pages. “ Do not 
hit at all if it can be avoided, but never hit softly.” “ Practical efficiency 
is common, and lofty idealism not uncommon ; it is the combination 
which is necessary and the combination is rare.’”’ The reader is obviously 
intended to realise that the qualities were combined in the ex-President, 
and that he was still a power in the land, despite his unsuccessful 
attempt in 1912 to fight his way back to the White House. 

No event in history has given birth to such a litter of autobiographies 
as the first world war. With few exceptions the actors felt the urge to 
describe their doings, to explain their policy, to shift the responsibility 
for failure or defeat on to other shoulders, We are reminded of a 
gigantic State trial in which the witnesses press forward in crowds to 
tell their tale and claim their reward. Most of them seem to the un- 
critical reader to make out a plausible case, and it requires special 
knowledge to detect the suppresio veri and suggestio falsi in which they 
abound. Very rarely does a ruler, a statesman or a soldier, admit an 
error or confess his insufficiency for his task. Yet though their aim 
is identical, the apologias differ enormously in literary skill and 
power to convince. A writer can omit or distort facts, and only 
the expert can catch him out ;, but he cannot wholly conceal his own 
character, 

The only crowned head to enter the witness-box is William II, The 
drab colours of his Memoirs present a strange contrast to the bright 
hues of his letters and telegrams, his speeches and marginal annotations. 
There is no suggestion that he ever made a mistake, and we are assured 
that he protested against the worst blunders of his counsellors, which 
as a constitutional ruler he was unable to prevent. This is a very 
different story from the proud claim of earlier years that policy was 
decided entirely by himself. It is true enough that he disliked the 
Moroccan adventures of Biilow and Kiderlen ; but he was directly respon- 
sible for the still greater blunder of the Flottenpolitik, which, as Count 
Metternich pointed out from the German Embassy in London, was 
bound to estrange England and to drive her into the Franco-Russian 
camp. His plea that he was innocent of the Kruger telegram is dis- 
proved by the evidence of the discussions as subsequently revealed. 
He writes with dignity about Bismarck and with gratitude of Caprivi 
and Hohenlohe, but the chapters on Biilow and Bethmann are filled 
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with criticism. The former’s handling of the Daily Telegraph crisis, he 
declares, destroyed his confidence, and Bethmann was too much of a 
schoolmaster. The Haldane Mission is dismissed asa political manceuvre, 
and the wisdom no less than the energy of Tirpitz is warmly extolled. 
The author stoutly denies that he or his Ministers, his soldiers or his 
people, desired war. He portrays Germany as a profoundly pacific 
State, wantonly attacked by the Triple Entente—a thesis as uncon- 
vincing as the rival legend that Germany was the only wolf in the 
sheepfold. A more agreeable impression is derived from his second 
book, My Early Life. The Memoirs of the Crown Prince, skilfully 
edited by Karl Rosner, cover part of the same ground. Friction between 
the ruler and his heir, he frankly confesses, was a Hohenzollern tradi- 
tion ; but he pays homage to his father’s idealism, high character and 
devotion to peace. 
_ The three principal advisers of William II during the critical years of 
his reign, Bilow, Bethmann and Tirpitz, have told their story at length. 
The fourth Chancellor fell from power at the age of 60, but it was not 
till after the collapse of the Hohenzollern Empire nearly ten years 
later that he began his vindication. He started with his appointment 
_to the Foreign Office in 1897, and described the twelve years of his glory 
in two stout volumes, A shorter sequel sketched his activities during 
the following decade, with special emphasis on his mission to Rome in 
the winter of 1914-15 and his unsuccessful efforts to keep Italy out of 
the fray. When the main part of the task was completed, the old states- 
men turned to his earlier career, narrating in a bulky fourth volume his 
experiences in Bismarckian Germany and in the capitals of Continental 
Europe. Written with the pervasive charm of his speeches and con- 
versation, his Memoirs rank as a literary masterpiece: tried by the 
higher tests of historical accuracy and moral integrity they stand con- 
demned. No apologia of our time has provoked such vigorous reprisals. 
Wandering down his long gallery Biilow allows himself scarcely a word 
of praise. His father, Foreign Secretary during the Congress of Berlin, 
is one exception ; Bismarck, who started him on his career, is another. 
Repeated tributes are paid to the Kaiserin and to his gifted Italian wife 
for “their goodness of heart; neither of them, he explains, was a 
politician. The picture of the Kaiser is a triumph of polished male- 
-volence, built up by a thousand touches, occasional expressions of 
Wi rsonal liking enhancing the severity of the final verdict. Next to 
illiam II his own successor receives the hardest knocks. Bethmann 
is presented as a spineless mediocrity, whose performance would be 
‘almost ludicrous had it not ended in catastrophe. Minor figures, such 
as Monts and Jagow, are pursued with venomous hate, 
_ The thesis of the work is that Biilow was gravely handicapped by an 
impulsive master ; that he nevertheless piloted the ship of State through 
the shoals without war or humiliating compromise ; that he left his 
country stronger and safer than he found it; that his legacy was 
squandered by his incompetent successor. Like most of his tribe he 
attempts to prove too much. The self-righteousness becomes oppressive, 
even to the uncritical reader who cannot detect all his wiles. His 
“unsavoury anecdotes of the private lives of contemporaries recoil upon, 
_the head of a man who unblushingly describes the amours of his earlier 
years. The chief surprise is the revelation that the most dazzling figure 
, 4 post-Bismarckian Germany lacked the instincts of a gentleman, How 
Such a cultivated man of the world could be unaware that he was 
aging his own reputation far more than the objects of his attacks. 
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isamystery, The mol is attributed to William IT that Bilow is the only 
known example of a man committing suicide after his death, 

Next in importance among German leaders is the testimony of 
Tirpitz, who told his story twice over, His Memoirs, published shortly 
after the war, were widely read, and a cheap abridgment enjoyed an 
enormous sale, Several years later he returned to the charge in twe 
massive volumes, entitled Political Documents, stuffed with valuable 
material, The Admiral was a big man, who knew what he wanted and 
strove with iron will to reach his goal, A great people, he declares, can 
only be made and kept safe by power, since Might has always gone 
before Right, The object of his battleships was not to make war but te 
win an independent position, The downfall of Germany was due to bac 
statesmanship, Mainly owing to the Kaiser's support a formidable 
navy was fashioned, but the army lagged behind, With a stronger army 
and a wiser attitude towards Russia, the position would have been un. 
assailable, Simultaneously to antagonise England and Russia was 4 
mistake. The gravedigger of Germany was Bethmann, who sacrificed 
the interests of national defence to the beaux yeux of perfidious Albion 
and who tried to conduct war on the principle of limited liability, 
Tirpitz, like Biilow, argues that his work was good, and that it was 
ruined by an incompetent Chancellor, ‘ Hngland’s love of peace anc 
consideration of our interests grew pari passu with our fleet,’”’ Metter. 
nich, the unceasing advocate of naval limitation, receives almost as 
many lashes as Bethmann himself, The real enemy before and during 
the war was England, not Russia, The fleet should have played for high 
stakes at the outset, and the submarine weapon should have been rath 
lessly applied, In these strong and bitter books, which paint a 
devastating picture of disunion in high places, Tirpitz dismisses the 
civilians as contemptuously as Sir William Robertson in his Soldiers 
and Statesmen, It is an old quarrel, Ludendorfl has written a book 
entitled Politik und Kriegfiihrung, to prove that the best chance o 
winning a war is when political and military power are combined in a 
single hand, as in the case of Napoleon and Frederick the Great, 

Very different in tone is Bethmann’s Reflections on the World War. 
The unsullied character and devotion to peace of the fifth Germar 
Chancellor, the lover of Plato and Beethoven, are as incontestable as 
his temperamental unfitness for the post of pilot in stormy seas, lis 
book is pitched throughout in a minor key. We seem to hear the 
plaintive accents of Hamlet lamenting that the times were out of joint 
and that he was called to set them right, Since Russia was lost, owing 
to her alliance with France, the only chance of escape from encirclement 
was an agreement with England, Unfortunately he inherited an 
estrangement which he vainly strove to heal, His policy was to meet 
British demands with regard to the fleet in return for a neutrality pact 
but neither side was willing to make the necessary sacrifice, He was not 
master in his own house, for Tirpitz had the Kaiser's ear, Still more 
tragic was his failure to assert himself in the critical days of 1914. He 
should have insisted on being consulted by Austria at every step of the 
way instead of handing Berchtold a blank cheque, His pages on the 
outbreak of war reveal a good man contributing by his blunders to the 
catastrophe which he was as anxious as Grey to avert, Like Aberdeer 
in 1854, he drifted into war, hoping to the end that Bngland ane 
Russia would not fight. Compared with his full-blooded rivals, Tirpits 
and Ludendorfl, he is a shadow on the wall, The second volume is fille 
with the struggle against the military and naval advisers of his master 
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When the renewal of the submarine war was decided at the opening of 
1917 he realised the madness of a step which involved the belligerence 
of the United States, He argued against it, grudgingly accepted it, 
remained in office instead of resigning, and was roughly evicted by the 
Generals six months later. There are few more depressing careers in 
recent times. 
G, P, Gooen, 
(To be continued.) 


THE CAPITAL SHIP. 


HE American disaster at Pearl Harbour, coupled with the loss 

i of Repulse and Prince of Wales, has served to revive the con- 

troversy as to the ‘ uselessness '’ or otherwise of capital ships. 
Many people will be surprised to hear that the protection of this type 
of ship from air or submarine attack does not per se pose any special 
technical difficulties. Thus, with a 35,000-ton ship, you could spread 
over the vitals a turtle-back armoured deck of 16-in, hardened steel, 
Since inclining the plate doubles its resisting power, such a deck would 
have the resisting power of a 32-in. plate of hardened steel. To get the 
“punch” necessary for even the heaviest type of armour-piercing 
bomb to go through this, the airman would have to climb so high that 
the ship, to him, would look like a cork tossing on the waters, his chance 
of hitting it would be one in very many millions, and even if he did it 
would be a glancing hit and unlikely to do much damage, Vor practical 

purposes, the attack would be beaten. 

Considered purely as a technical problem, there is no greater difficulty 
in devising means to beat torpedo attack. From the non-capsizable, 
non-sinkable lifeboat to the non-capsizable, non-sinkable battleship, 
the step is in degree and not in kind, The ship floats by displacing a 
volume of water exceeding her own weight. This means that the water 
is pressed away by the weight of the ship’s hull, but there igs still a 
counter-pressure against the hull from the general body of water, and it is 
this counter-pressure which supports the ship. In the event of any 
crack or crevice opening in the ship's hull, this counter-pressure causes 
the water to infiltrate or inflow as the case may be, and to the existing 

weight of the ship comes an added and growing weight of water until 
the balance of weights upon which depends the ship's stability is over- 
turned ; she capsizes or goes under, But it is the infiltration or inflow 
of the water which really does the trick, It is less a matter of grave 
“consequences arising from grave structural damage than of grave 
consequences arising from relatively slight structural damage, In the 
case of a torpedo exploding outside a ship's hull, only a relatively small 
fraction of the explosive energy induced by the discharge actually 
impinges against the ship's side; the major force is smothered by the 
water, . 
_ Suppose you proceed laterally and transversely to cut the hull up 
into compartments by armoured bulkheads, and suppose you pack 
each of these compartments with a substance such as corn-pith or 
cellulose, which is very much lighter than water and which the water 
cannot penetrate? Then, if you explode a torpedo outside the hull 
(i) the shock of the explosion is taken and distributed throughout the 
ship’s structure by the armoured bulkheads and any damage done is 
local, (ii) the water can neither infiltrate nor inflow through damaged 
B. VOL; CLXI, | 15 
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plates or “ busted”’ rivets because the packing is there to stop it. 
The explosion may jar the ship, causing her to heel over, in which case, 
if correctly designed, she will automatically right herself ; part of her 
plating may be blown away carrying with it the packing behind, 
making a dent in the hull. But unless the torpedo damages rudder o1 
screw, the ship’s capacity to fight or manoeuvre remains practically 
unaltered, and she can resist not merely one torpedo but half a dozen. 

If, then, the problem of defence against bomb or torpedo is, from the 
purely technical standpoint, relatively so simple, why the difficulty of 
building capital ships capable, in practice;.of resisting them ? How do 
we hear of such ships being destroyed by enemy aircraft or submarines ? 
The explanation of the apparent paradox lies in (a) the tonnage 
restrictions of the Washington Conference, (0) the need for designing 
ships capable of resisting not merely submarine and air attack, but 
enemy capital ships. There is a natural tendency for all social organisms 
to increase in size as well as in the power, complexity and diversity of 
their units. The people who talk of ‘‘ mammoth” battleships, and 
attribute increased dimensions to “ megalomania,” forget that there 
has been an even greater increase in the size of units with the Merchant 
Navy, and that with naval units the increase in dimensions is not 
confined to capital ships, but has affected all naval types and upon an 
even greater scale. Dreadnought, designed 1905, displaced 17,900 tons, 
but Mauretania, a liner, designed almost at the same time, displaced 
45,000 tons. Prince of Wales, designed 1936, displaced 35,000 tons; 
Queen Elizabeth, a liner, displaces 81,000 tons. Havoc, our first destroyer 
(1894), displaced 220 tons, Montrose of 1918 displaced 1,800 tons. Our 
“A” class submarines (1902) displaced 207 tons submerged, “ K ” 
class (1918) had a surface displacement of 1,800 tons; the surface 
displacement of X.I (1923) was well over 2,000. The expansion in size 
with submarines far exceeded that with capital ships. 

Every new means of attack calls for new means of defence to meet it, 
and adds to the complexity of the designer’s problem. To increase the 
dimensions of the ship will always be the cheapest and most natural 
form of acquiring the increased weights needed for increased means of 
defence. Moreover, there apply to naval units the same principles of 
mass-production and rationalisation as apply to industry in general. 
The bigger the ship the cheaper the building costs per ton, the greater 
the economy in man-power,, in wages-bills, fuel-bills, maintenance 
costs, repairs, etc. Contrary to popular opinion, to work with a large 
number of small units is very much costlier and in every way less 
_ satisfactory than to work with a small number of very large ones. It 
is this, and not “ megalomania,” which truly explains the growth in 
the dimensions of all types of warship. 

Into this natural process of expanding dimensions there cut the 
_ Washington Conference of 1922, the effects of which were aggravated by 
the London Conference of 1937. They were political arrangements made 
in the interests of economy by men who were no doubt well-meaning, 
but who were laymen out.of touch with naval affairs, and who had no 
idea what harm they were doing to the Navy. The size of the capital 
ship was artificially restricted to 35,000 tons, the calibre of her guns to 
16 in. ; the cruiser was restricted to 10,000 tons, the calibre of her guns 
to 8in. From the designer’s standpoint, and from the naval standpoint 
in general, the results were as painful and unnatural as those of the old- 
time Chinese in binding their girl-babies’ feet. Needless to speak of the 
effect of all this in inflicting upon the Navy a series of cruisers as lop- 
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sided in design and as ill-conceived as had they been America Cup 
whallengers ; I am concerned here with the capital ship, which was cut 
lown in size at the very time when the menace from the air and beneath 
he seas was becoming more and more formidable. When in the ’eighties: 
»f the last century the Whitehead torpedo came prominently before the 
ublic, there was an analogous cry of “ useless ”’ capital ships, and at 
he launch of Trafalgar (1887) the then First Lord proclaimed this to 
9e ““ probably the last battleship that would be built for the British: 
Navy.” But Sir William White, then newly appointed Chief Naval 
Sonstructor, met the menace of the torpedo not only by the develop- 
nent of destroyers, searchlights, quick-firing guns, but bya drastic scaling 
ip of tonnages to get the increased defence factors needed. Trafalgar 
iad displaced 10,000 tons; the Royal Sovereigns, the first ‘‘ White ” 
capital ships, made an immediate leap to 14,000 tons (1889) ; the King 
Edwards, the last ‘‘ White ”’ capital ships, displaced 17,000 tons (1901). 
Although “‘ White ” ships such as Majestic and Goliath were torpedoed 
and sunk in the last war, this was after they had long been obsolete. 
The Japanese Mikasa, Shikishima, etc., all built on ‘“‘ White” prin- 
ciples, were a brilliant success in the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5. 
There was never a case of a ‘‘ White ” design fresh from the builders’ 
ands sharing the fate of Prince of Wales. I will not speak of Repulse, 
which was an old ship tinkered up, but Prince of Wales ought to have 
een at least 5,000 tons larger, and if she had been would never have 
sustained the same fate. Compare the swift demise of Prince of Wales 
with the tremendous pounding to which Bismarck stood up before 
seing finally destroyed. , Bombed repeatedly from the air, she was: 
rippled, apparently by “ fluke ” hits damaging her rudders and screws, 
Sut not sunk, and was still capable of putting up a fight. She was then 
sngaged not by a single British battleship but by a squadron, the 
1eavy gun fire of which failed to sink her, and she got her coup de grace 
inally from a cruiser. Nominally a 35,000-ton ship, she displaced in 
reality 40,000 tons, which meant that the designer could work in 
specially strong armoured decks, plus other defensive measures. 
Prince of Wales was designed in meticulous observance of the 
Washington restrictions. It is no reflection upon her designer, who. 
sould not help himself, to.say she is. an instance of the danger of attempt- 
ng too much on small dimensions. On a displacement of 35,000 tons. 
special attention, but as the issue showed not enough attention, was 
said to making her bombproof. She was also given 16-in. side armour 
wwainst enemy guns, a speed of 30 knots and an armament of ten 14-in. 
suns. To attempt all this upon the dimensions was to attempt too 
nuch. A speed of 30 knots is in any case infinitesimal as compared with: 
the speed of an aircraft, and it is useless to overhaul an enemy battle- 
ship if you cannot fight him when caught. What would have happened: 
0 Prince of Wales if she had overhauled Bismarck single-handed? 
What happened to Hood? It would have been a far better policy to: 
lave cut the speed down to say 25 knots, and to have given her a 
worthwhile armour deck against bombing, whilst the distribution of- 
the armament gives ground for criticism. The Prince of Wales type: 
crowd their armament into two 4-gun turrets fore and aft with a single: 
superposed 2-gun turret. This means that a single shell hitting a 4-gun 
furret would put 40 per cent. of the gun-power out of action at one fell’ 
swoop ; moreover, the greater the number of guns in the turret the 
greater the “ interference ”’ of gun with gun, the more dangerous the 
recoil strains thrown upon the turret wings. This was an arrangement: 
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borrowed from the French, always better theoreticians than practica 
seamen ; the adoption was a consequence of the vital need to economis« 
in weights, another of the disastrous workings of the Washingtor 
restrictions. 

An armament of eight 15-in. or 16-in. guns in four 2-gun turret: 
would have been better than the artificial arrangement actually adopted 
It would have been worth the sacrifice of speed to get a better arrange 
ment of guns plus better anti-aircraft protection. The fact that thi: 
design, which was unsatisfactory, was repeated in later ships insteac 
of having its weak points exposed by public discussion in the Press wa: 
due to the policy of fake-secrecy pursued by the Admiralty. Under the 
London Conference of 1937 the British and German Admiralties agreec 
to exchange information as to coming warship designs, with the resul 
that whilst in Vienna in 1938 I had the remarkable experience of seeing 
in the German Taschenbuch der Kriegsflotten an accurate description 0 
the design of Prince of Wales, information denied at the time to sucl 
standard British naval publications as Brassey’s Naval Annual anc 
Jane’s All the World’s Fighting Ships. The only people kept in ignorancs 
of the designs of our newest warships were the British people who hac 
the privilege of paying for them. The enemy were courteously handec 
over full information concerning them. 

It is the function of the fighter to screen the capital ship against ai 
attack as of the destroyer to screen her against enemy torpedo craf 
and submarines. But there will always crop up occasions in war i 
which these screens fail to function, and the capital ship must have : 
reserve of structural strength to enable her to deal with such attacks 
Warspite at Jutland was repeatedly torpedoed despite screens. Bu 
she made her way back to port under her own power. To get this reservs 
of strength means one of two things, either the design must be drastically 
“cut ’’ as to other elements or you must build a very much bigger ship 
I have alluded to armour decks and cofferdams as means of protectio1 
against air and submarine attack. But an armour deck is an expensiv 
thing in the matter of weight. Side armour can be restricted to : 
narrow waterline belt ; relatively to the ship as a whole the gun-turre 
is a small thing. But an armour deck to be effective must cover th 
entire vulnerable deck area, Again every cubic inch of a ship’s space i 
taken up by supplies, fuel, magazines, engines, living quarters fo 
officers and men, To fill.a ship’s compartments with corn-pith o 
cellulose packing and make a cofferdam means to cut into this space 
the more you do it.the more you will tend to convert the ship into a raf 
streamlined and moulded to the form of a ship’s hull. The thing cat 
undoubtedly be carried to its logical conclusion, You could build ; 
capital ‘“‘ ship’”’ which would be in reality a gigantic raft with it 
engines and magazines and fuel tanks in relatively small sunkei 
cavities, its guns in relatively small but heavily armoured superstruc 
tures, and with living quarters for officers and men in unarmourec 
superstructures which, even if shot away, would mean no vital hurt te 

-the ship’s fighting power. Such a craft would represent a return to th 
“citadel” principle of the old Inflexible of 1877. The effect of th 
menace of air attack will not be to drive the capital ship off the seas, a 
is popularly proclaimed, but enormously to increase its size, an 
drastically to modify its design. The Americans are rightly layin 
down 60,000-ton battleships, and it is greatly to be regretted that w 
have taken so long to realise the need for scaling up sizes. Although w 
are unlikely to go the whole hog in the matter of a raft underbody 
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underwater hulls will in future be heavily protected by cofferdams on 
a scale effectively to resist torpedoes, and the ship above the water will 
be as heavily and efficiently protected as a swimming turtle. To get all 
these qualities without sacrificing speed and gun-power will be very 
difficult, even with a drastic scaling up in size. This is likely to lead to 
a wider use of the internal combustion engine. Dreadnought owed her 
disproportionate strides in speed and gun-power not merely to the 
increase in dimensions, which was relatively small, but to the introduc- 
tion of the steam turbine, a revolution as concerned capital ships. We 
must never forget that the enemy are sure to be thinking and experi- 
menting upon analogous lines. We must never put ourselves into the 
position of having all our eggs in one basket, and awaking one fine day 
to discover the basket is broken and all our eggs, which means the 
entire future of our race, have gone smash with it. 
VicTOR WALLACE GERMAINS. 


PETER THE GREAT. 


F all the men who have made history Peter the Great was one 
(): the most extraordinary, Like some madcap schoolboy when 

he came to the throne, he seemed incapable of taking his duties 
as monarch as anything but a huge joke. Prince Hal’s wildest freaks, 
as Prince of Wales, were nothing compared with his, and Peter was 
already Tsar, whereas Henry V, after he had inherited the crown, 
promptly put aside childish things. Peter’s antics, on the other hand, 
did not cease when he had reached what, according to recognised 
standards, should have been years of discretion. Our first glimpse of 
him is as a little boy in charge of his mother Natalia, his father Alexis’s 
second wife, if indeed Alexis were, what many doubted, his true parent. 
We hear of him then impulsively forcing his way out of the secluded 
women’s quarters and interrupting an interview between Alexis and an 
astonished ambassador. With a violent push the door flew open and a 
handsome dark-eyed woman, blushing and confused, with the little 
boy clinging to her skirts, put in an involuntary appearance and as 
hastily withdrew, dragging back her reluctant offspring whose impetu- 
ous invasion of her royal husband’s sanctum had taken his mother by 
surprise. The heavy doors had flown open at Peter’s touch, an omen, 
it was declared, that one day he would overthrow the walls of the terem 
itself and give Russian women their liberty. 
_ Later, when a boy of about ten years of age, elected as Tsar in con- 
junction with his elder brother Ivan, a mental and physical weakling 
who died in his early twenties, we hear of him from the diary of Engel- 
] Kampfer, secretary to the Swedish envoy Fabricius, who was 
accorded an interview with the two youthful monarchs. ‘ Both their 
Majesties,” he tells us, ‘‘ were seated rather to the right of the hall next 
to the middle column on a silver throne covered with red cloth. Above 
this throne hung a holy picture. The Tsars wore over their coats robes 
of silver cloth woven with red and white flowers and, instead of sceptres, 
had long golden staves bent at the end like bishops’ croziers on which, 
as also on the breastplates of their robes, their breasts and their caps, 
glittered white, green and many-coloured precious stones. The elder 
drew his cap down over his eyes and with looks cast on the floor sat 
almost immovable. The younger (Peter) showed a frank open face and 
colour rose to his cheeks as often as anyone spoke to him, He 
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constantly looked about, and his great beauty and lively manner struck 
all of us so much that had he been an ordinary youth and no royal 
personage we would gladly have laughed and chatted with him.” 
Another writer, Laurent Rinhuber, a Saxon medico, says of him as a 
boy that he had a beauty that gained the hearts of all who saw him, 
and a mind to match his physical attractions. 

There were stormy scenes in those days in Russia under the Regency 
of his half-sister Sophia and her lover Vassali Galitzin. The Streltsi, the 
national guard and nucleus of the Russian army, were insubordinate 
and had to be conciliated, otherwise they were certain to make trouble. 
Now and again they would start a pogrom on their own and make short 
work of anyone they considered disaffected or hostile to their preten- 
sions with or without sufficient reason. They had already murdered 
Peter’s uncle and other members of his mother’s family in a fit of 
groundless suspicion, and Natalia with her son had thought it best to 
retire to her country seat from the disturbed atmosphere of Moscow 
with its riotous soldiery, 

Peter at first was happy with his boats on Lake Plestcheief in the 
neighbourhood of the Troitsa Monastery, some twenty miles from the 
capital. But a crisis soon occurred to disturb his peaceful pursuits. 
Defeated in an expedition against the Crimea, the armies of Vassalli 
Galitzin, whose talents were not of a military order, beat a humiliating 
retreat and an insurrection of the Streltsi put the Regent’s position in 
jeopardy. What turn affairs might take remained for a while in doubt. 
Peter, warned of a plot and fearing for his life, fled precipitately and took 
refuge at the Troitsa Monastery from whence he issued an appeal to his 
friends to stand by him in his hour of peril. The majority held their 
hands, waiting to see which way the cat would jump, but the popular 
sympathy was on Peter’s side. First one and then another ranged 
themselves under his banner. Among the earliest to announce his 
decision was General Patrick Gordon, an old Highlander, a professed 
Jacobite and supporter of his father’s, who threw in his lot with Boris 
Galitzin, Vassali’s cousin, and his following. In the upshot the rule of 
Sophia was overthrown. She was told she must “ take the road to the 
Convent,”’ and the partisans of Peter combined to form a new govern- 
ment of which he was the nominal head, while Vassali Galitzin was 
exiled to the Arctic shores. i 

Peter himself, however, showed no alacrity to assume the reins of 
power. He was still bent on pursuing the delights dear to the youths 
of his own age, to playing at soldiering with his ‘‘ pleasure regiments,” 
_ and to boating on his favourite lake. He preferred to leave the conduct 
_ of affairs to other and more experienced hands. Ambition so far seems 
to have made little appeal to his impulsive and pleasure-loving nature. 
His mother sought to steady her wayward son by giving him a wife at 
the early age of sixteen. He already appeared a full-grown man and 
was eventually to become a veritable giant of six foot eight and a half 
inches in height. Love, however, was not destined to come to him till 
later in life, and building and sailing his boats remained a stronger lure 
to him than the joys of the domestic hearth. He seemed incapable of 
taking the responsibilities of his high position seriously. Above all 
things he loved to play the buffoon, and to compel others to share in 
his buffoonery. Those who knew him in those early days can have little 
guessed the part that he was destined to play later on in the building- 
up of the Russian Empire and the zeal with which he would pursue his 
aim of bringing it abreast of the leading nations of the Continent. 
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Bitter experience, however, in two campaigns, one in the extreme 
South and the other in the North-west, convinced him of the total 
inadequacy of the Russian army, and he resolved that under his leader- 
ship his country should be provided with an army and a navy which 
could hold their own against the foreign foe. The entire reconstruction 
of the one and the creation of the other was the task which he set before 
himself thenceforward. To achieve either aim foreign assistance was a 
necessity, and the Russians, narrow and exclusive by temperament, 
bore no love to their foreign neighbours. Undeterred by popular 
hostility, Peter took steps to introduce that foreign element by the aid 
of which alone he foresaw that his plans could be brought to fruition. 

A navy was useless without access to the sea, and either in the Black 
Sea or the Baltic this access must be obtained. Finding the obstacles 
in his path too serious to enable him to establish himself on the Black 
Sea littoral, he turned to the North-west of his dominions where 
Swedish territory barred his access to the Baltic. But before embarking 
on the latter scheme, he had set forth with his friend Lefort and an 
embassy, selected for the purpose, to make a tour of the principal 
European states and to acquire in Holland andin England a practical 
mastery of the art of navigation. Such an enterprise had never been 
heard of before. No Tsar ever left his native country to embark on 
European travel, and his subjects were aghast at such a breach of 
ancient tradition. An insurrection of the Streltsi took place before he 
could find his opportunity of quitting his native land and he left behind 
him a discontented element which was destined to create trouble in his 
absence. He was, however, at length in a position to start on his 
journey on March 2oth, 1697, being at the time not quite twenty-five 
years of age. 

After various adventures en route Peter made the acquaintance of 
Frederic III, the Elector of Brandenburg, later to become the first King 
of Prussia, with whom he entered into a treaty of friendship. Sophia 
Charlotte, Frederic’s wife, was at the time staying with her mother, 
the Electress Sophia (mother of our George I), at Koppenbriigge in the 
Grand Duchy of Zell, later to be absorbed in the Electorate of Hanover. 
Hearing rumours of the reputation and peculiarities of the Elector’s 
zuest, mother and daughter decided to send him an invitation to pay 
them a visit. Sophia Charlotte wrote that she would wish to persuade 
rim to come to Koppenbriigge “‘ not to see but to be seen,”’ and added, 
“we would willingly keep the money generally spent on rare animals 
ior use on this occasion.”” Peter accepted, but when he arrived and 
ound the large company awaiting his appearance he was seized with a 
it of shyness and attempted to escape the ordeal. After long persuasion 
1e was at last induced to “face the music”’ and, having once overcome 
1is constitutional nervousness, the entertainment proved a complete 
success. Mother and daughter, in spite of his obvious gaucherie, 
succeeded in making him feel quite at home and he kept the whole 
ompany at table a full four hours, talking with animation on a variety 
f subjects and proposing endless toasts so that, we are told, the time 
gassed without an instant’s weariness. Writing afterwards, the 
Slectress Sophia, describing their guest, observed “ He was very gay 
ind very talkative and we established a great friendship with each 
ther. He is a Prince at once very good and very méchant. If he had 
eceived a better education he would be an accomplished man, for he 
las many good qualities and an infinite amount of natural wit.”’ Peter’s 
jhyness appears to have arisen from a nervous affection which led to 
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his making involuntary grimaces, which caused no little alarm to those 
who had not been warned of this peculiarity. Sophia Charlotte remarks 
of them, “ I imagined them worse than I found them and some are not 
in his power to correct.” Peter brought with him four dwarfs and 
from time to time pinched the ear of his favourite dwarf while he twice | 
kissed the charming Sophia Dorothea, then ten years of age, and after- 
wards the ill-fated wife of George I. When dancing he mistook the | 
‘whalebone of the ladies’ corsets for part of their physical anatomy and | 
remarked that German women “ had devilish hard bones.” Evidently — 
he exercised a not too habitual restraint inthe matter of liquor himself, — 
but his hostesses observed that afterwards “his retinue made ample 
amends,”’ 

There followed the most important portion of his itinerary, his visits 
to Holland and England to master the arts of the shipwright, for which 
purpose he got himself engaged as a common workman for a period of 
four months in the shipyard of a Dutchman at Amsterdam named — 
Baas Gerrit Claes Pool, along with the other members of his embassy. 
Here he insisted on preserving his strict incognito, travelling under the | 
name of Peter Mikhdilof, and when necessary flatly denying his real — 
identity, rising at four o’clock in the morning and lighting his own fire | 
and making his own breakfast. He took lessons at the same time in | 
mathematics and navigation and never lost an opportunity of enquiring | 
into and investigating some new object of interest. At one time the 
skill of a dentist fascinated him and he must needs practise his new- — 
found talent on the members of his suite. At another he studied the — 
art of engraving on copper, and would not be satisfied until he had — 
qualified as an engraver himself. At another time it was the per- 
formances at an anatomical theatre that took his fancy, and, on certain — 
members of his suite expressing their disgust, he insisted on their 
biting into the corpse which was in process of dissection. One day it 
was a sawmill that appealed to his inquiring mind, at another time a 
silk factory. His curiosity at the latter was so great that he narrowly | 
escaped death through catching hold of the wheels of one of the | 
machines while it was in motion. The windmills for which Holland is — 
still famous constituted yet another subject for his insatiable curiosity. 

Peter’s incognito was waived aside for the benefit of William III, 
then staying in his native country, and the result was a cordial invita-_ 
tion to study shipbuilding in England and a consequent sojourn at 
Sayes Court, the residence of John Evelyn, the Diarist, at Deptford. 
on the Thames, Here at the “ King’s Yard’ he resumed his lessons in 
navigation and acquired knowledge which he had failed to obtain from 
‘the more rudimentary and less scientific methods of the Dutch. Here, 
too, he engaged many artificers for his engineering schemes in Russia _ 
and concluded an arrangement with the Marquess of Carmarthen for 
the importation of tobacco into Russia, smoking being a vice long 
looked at askance by the ecclesiastics of that country which Peter 
nevertheless was determined to encourage. Lord Carmarthen was 
fearful of the Patriarch’s intervention, but Peter assured him that it~ 
was that worthy’s duty to look after the Faith and not after tariffs. 

Peter’s character, like that of many other autocrats, suffered from the 
evils inherent in the use of unrestricted power. He had few scruples — 
and when he encountered opposition would cut the Gordian knot with 
little hesitation. The Streltsi were suppressed on his return to Russia 
by what amounted to little less than a general massacre. This difficulty 
disposed of, he set himself to reform Russian fashions in dress and their 
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custom of wearing long beards. The influence of the Church, then 
plunged in ignorance and the depths of superstition, was paramount in 
Russia at the time. Those who shaved their hair were threatened with 
ecclesiastical displeasure. Access to heaven, people were told, was to 
be denied to those who left their beards behind them. A Prince had 
been deprived of his office for this offence. Anyone who shaved, the 
Patriarch declared, did not look like a man, but like a dog or a tom cat. 
Peter made short work of such scruples. On his return from abroad his 
ministers and nobles took the opportunity to present themselves at his 
levée. Among the first to put in an appearance was Field-Marshal 
Shein. After allowing him to go through the customary form of 
salutation, Peter seized a pair of shears and proceeded then and there 
to cut off his beard. His later visitors were treated in a similar manner. 
Peter’s naval officers were then given a reception and the Court fool 
was told off to play the part of barber. Thenceforward all Russians, 
with the exception of the priests, had to fall into line. Failing this a 
heavy fine was exacted from the delinquent. The long and cumbrous 
garments at that period in use in Russia were soon treated in a similar 
manner, and Peter’s guests were not long in discovering the reception 
they would meet with if they appeared at his Court in the old orthodox 
attire. A ukase followed, warning all and sundry of what they must 
expect if they failed to adopt the approved European style of dress. 
Peter had returned from his travels more imbued than ever with 
Western ideas. 

His next step was to see that the traditions of the terem were swept 
away and that the sexes associated thenceforward on an equal footing. 
This had been the custom hitherto in the Slovoda or foreign quarter of 
Moscow constantly patronised by Peter, but nowhere else in Russia, 
The customs of the Slovoda were now to be extended to the whole of 
the country. The calendar, too, was to be altered and the year made to 
commence on January Ist, as in other European countries, instead of 
on September 1st as had been the practice till now in Russia. It may 
well be imagined that these drastic changes led to no little outcry, but 
the change in the status of women was far from being unwelcome to the 
fair sex generally, and the removal on the veto on tobacco was appreci- 

ated by a large proportion of the population. The orthodox, however, 
were profoundly shocked at Peter’s innovations, and his easy-going ways 
and readiness to lower his dignity, as it was contended, by frequent 
association with the common people provoked outspoken and very 
widespread complaints. He was indeed by nature the most democratic 
of autocrats and would constantly insist on taking a back seat himself 
while one of his courtiers, Romadanovsky for preference, was made to 
assume the rdle to which he was rightfully entitled. Nor would he 
accept for himself any high rank, either in the army or the navy, until 
he had earned it step by step. By this means he desired to inculcate 
the lesson that honours, in order to be deserved, must be earned by 
merit and not by favour. His son Alexis perished because of his 
championship of the old order of things which Peter was resolved 
‘should not, if he could help it, be reverted to after his death. 

Throughout his career Peter suffered from sudden paroxysms of 
uncontrollable fury. These were doubtless part and parcel of that 
disorganised rieurotic condition which showed itself in the strange ' 
grimaces of which he was the periodical victim and which were due, it 

‘is said, to the panics with which he had been seized in the troublous 
days of his early childhood and youth. No one except his second wife, 
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Catherine, seemed able to exercise any control over him on these 


occasions. She was indubitably possessed of a certain hypnotic power, 


At such times Peter would suffer from agonising headaches. He would 


pass, says his biographer, Waliszewski, alternately from a state of 


prostration to one of fury not far removed from downright madness, 


and everyone fled his presence. Catherine would approach him fear-. 


lessly, address him in a language of her own, half tender and half 


commanding, and her very voice seemed to calm him, Then she would | 


take his head and caress it tenderly, passing her fingers through his 


hair. Soon he grew drowsy and slept, leaning against her breast. For 
two or three hours she would sit motionless, waiting for the cure slumber 


always brought him. He would then wake cheerful and refreshed. 
Peter is of special interest to us to-day as the man who brought 

Russia, reluctant as she was at the time, into the comity of European 

nations. A large portion of the first half of his reign coincides with the 


war of the Spanish Succession. The war of the allies with France and. 


Marlborough’s victories over Louis XIV synchronised with Peter’s war 


with Charles XII of Sweden, a war which commenced with the disaster — 


to the Russian arms at Narva but led later to the overthrow of Charles 


at the battle of Poltava in 1709. The war between Sweden and Russia, 
involving Poland, Saxony, Denmark and Prussia for part of the period | 
of its continuance, persisted in a desultory manner long after the Peace | 
of Utrecht had settled the dispute between Great Britain and France, | 
and long, too, after the victory of Poltava had proved the hopelessness | 


of Sweden’s position. 


Consequent on this long protracted struggle, which led to the cession | 
to Russia of the Baltic coastland, amid the marshes some miles inland — 


from the mouth of the Neva, Peter projected his new capital of St. 
Petersburg. The site had apparently little to recommend it except that 
it afforded access to the Baltic and served as a link between Russia and 
Western Europe. It was inaccessible to Moscow and the centres of 
Russian industry. It was, moreover, dangerously exposed to attack 


from the sea. Moscow, on the other hand, was the citadel of orthodoxy » 
and of the reaction against Peter’s modernising proclivities. For two | 
hundred years its rival was destined to remain the capital of the — 


Romanoff Tsars until, after the cession of the territories which served 


as its bulwark at the Treaty of Brest Litovsk, Moscow regained its 
former position of supremacy. Ruthless and cruel as Peter undoubtedly _ 


was, this strange prodigy of a monarch pointed out to his subjects a 
better way. His saying that “‘ to accept money and then not to give 


service was a shameful act ’”’ was a rule of conduct which he held up | 


. before himself as a guide to his own actions no less than a text for his 
ministers’ edification throughout his tireless and storm-swept career, 
RALPH SHIRLEY. 


THE WOODLAND CURFEW. | 


HERE are few situations more disconcerting than inability to — 
answer an elementary question on one’s own subject, and almost — 


every naturalist occasionally finds himself in this predicament — 


—if he has the courage to admit it. The simplicity of the inquiry is no 


guarantee that the response will be as easy. Indeed, the reverse is — 


rather the case. I remember when a keen observer of bird life in many 
lands failed to identify a blackbird’s nest. So common an object had 
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not been considered worthy of close attention. Upon another occasion, 
four naturalists in council were obliged to consult an encyclopedia to 
discover whether squirrels entered the world sightless or open-lidded. 

The roosting and general nocturnal habits of birds provide frequent 


_ pitfalls. It is not always easy to pronounce offhand whether a certain 
| Species roosts upon a perch or the ground, or whether, indeed, it 


“roosts ” at all. For birds that feed both by night and day, there is no 


_ habitual seeking of a resting-place at any prescribed time. Sleep is 


merely spasmodic, subject to various influences, and many birds, like 
graminivorous beasts, appear to be independent of it. By a rough 


: > sear ruling, it will be found that all habitual perchers roost upon 


ranches ; habitual runners upon the ground, or, in the case of web- 
footed species, on water, usually among reeds or sedges. To the active 
pedestrian rule certain game birds constitute exceptions, but since their 
habits in this respect vary according to locality, the genuinely wild 
pheasant, for example, often roosting among rushes, the basic principle 


still applies, the ground habit in all probability being the strictly 
- natural. 


General procedure by no means disposes of the question, however. 
Birds are as particular where they roost as people where they live, and, 


distance being no object, they are not restricted to the area in which 


they procure their livelihood. True, the few species that subsist around 
gardens and homesteads mainly avail themselves of local accommoda- 
tion, but by far the greater number resort to communal dormitories, 
and, apart from the mating and nesting periods, comparatively few 


_ roost singly or even in pairs. Rapacious birds which, conventionally, 


should provide exceptions to this tendency also follow the fashion, and 
may be found roosting in close proximity to the very species upon which 
they freely prey during the daylight hours, sundown automatically 
proclaiming a tacit truce in the feathered world. Incidentally, I have 
yet to see a bird attacked by any winged marauder in the failing light 
—an interesting natural provision which is apt to be overlooked. 

At this stage it is, perhaps, advisable to define the expression ‘‘ com- 
munal dormitory or roosting-place,” since it might be applied to every 


wood or shrubbery where birds find lodging—at least by anyone who 


has not closely studied the subject. Admittedly, in all wooded country 
there are numerous places where local birds roost. Almost invariably, 
however, within an area of perhaps fifty square miles there will be found 
one main centre which, in human life, could only be compared with a 


_ great public camp or barracks, at the disposal of the entire feathered 


community used freely by innumerable residents, and, as a matter of 
course, serving to accommodate any migrant flocks passing through or 
billeted upon the neighbourhood. What sense directs these visitors to 


their appointed quarters is one of the many interesting questions con- 


nected with this, one of the most curious institutions in the avian world. 

The original adoption of these places was doubtless a gradual process, 
but even so, there is seldom the slightest indication that any factor 
apart from chance prompted the choice of one locality rather than 


another. Standards of desirability may indeed be recognised by the 
_ birds, but are not determinable from any human viewpoint. Neither 


dense cover nor shelter is appreciated to an extent that might be ex- 
pected, while freedom from molestation does not seem to be a particular 
advantage. Gregarious birds can neither be driven from favourite 
quarters nor induced to adopt others that appear equally suitable, and . 
indeed, as in most instances of mass preference, it seems to be a matter 
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of fashion or convention rather than of selection upon merit. One , 
fairly comprehensive general rule may be laid down, however. Large 
birds seldom roost in isolated trees or hedgerows. Little birds—from — 
blackbirds and thrushes downwards, by way of definition—rarely roost 
many feet above ground, and always in evergreens. One never sees a — 
small bird on its night perch, unless one searches dense shrubs such as 
gorse or holly bushes, with the aid of a strong torch—a trick sometimes — 
employed by boys armed with catapults, Fortunately, the tiny sleeper — 
is not easily detected, as it snuggles close against the trunk or amongst 
the thickest greenery, and, with head tucked under wing, is scarcely 
distinguishable from a brown leaf. Very different, however, are birds — 
such as woodpigeons or pheasants, which seem to desire no other 
shelter than the darkness, roosting not only in bare trees, but often far 
out upon a branch, as though wind-rocked for choice. Since beginning 
this article a striking example of a bird’s ability to maintain a precarious 
perch was given by a tame robin which alighted on the rim of a news- 
paper actually being read, and remained there for a considerable time 
without apparent difficulty. 

Returning to the more general topic of roosting habits, in this respect, 
as in so many others, the most interesting birds are usually the com- 
monest, and therefore the least studied. One is so accustomed, for 
example, to regard the annual breeding-place of rooks as their settled 
home, and to see them sitting around their nests at any time throughout 
the year, that few people trouble to wonder where they spend the winter 
nights, or even realise their absence after dark. The regularity of rook 
procedure is partly responsible for this. Early risers, they return almost 
with dawn to the rookery, as though to discuss the day’s programme, 
and when this has been carried out, quite as punctiliously reassemble 
at headquarters where they remain for a while, like foraging companies 
reporting experiences. The clamour gradually subsides, however, and 
the last half-hour being comparatively quiet, their unostentatious with- 
drawal at sundown attracts no notice. Even so, in retrospect 1t seems 
an incredible admission that much of my own early life was passed 
with a rookery in the very garden before any question of the birds’ 
nocturnal habits as much as occurred to me. In self-vindication it may 
be added, however, that enlightenment, when at last sought, was not 
forthcoming. Nobody had the slightest idea where the rooks roosted, 
nor had bestowed a thought upon so unimportant a point. With 
regard to woodpigeons which could be shot for sport or market, or 
starlings regarded asa nuisance, information abounded, but the private 
movements of rooks about which nobody had direct occasion to bother 
‘seemed as obscure as the winter retreat of house-flies. Actually, I left 
that part of the country with the question still unsolved. 

A rook-roost may be anywhere within a ten-mile radius of their 
diurnal haunts, and for some unaccountable reason seldom attracts 
much notice. It is not so spectacular an affair as that of starlings, the 
birds being less numerous, the area less concentrated, and the choice 
often falls upon some remote wooded area seldom discovered by the 
modern ornithologist upon account of its inaccessibility according to 
modern standards. Since these night resorts are often as old as the 
rookeries which provide the personnel, they arouse no more interest 
among local country people than the presence of a wild plant to which 
they have always been accustomed, and very little is said about them 
in consequence, More often than not they form part of the communal 
roosting-places of the area, but this does not necessarily follow. 
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It was by mere accident that I recently discovered such a place in a 
quiet wooded valley with the general topography of which I was per- 
fectly familiar, without having had any special occasion to study its 
fauna minutely. A chance remark by a farmer that it was a “ master 
roosting-place for pigeons and all birds else ’’ led to closer investigation, 
an afternoon visit serving to establish that the comprehensive state- 
ment was scarcely exaggerated. A spot more solitary could hardly be 
found in an over-populated country. A veritable backwater of rural life, 
it lies remote even from second-grade roads, the long uninhabited 
derelict homesteads from which the surrounding moory fields may once 
have been cultivated being approached only by rough cart-tracks, 
now impassable. 

The woodland constitutes a veritable jungle, and in the silence ofa 
windless December afternoon an atmosphere of utter emptiness per- 

-vaded the valley. None the less, ancient oak and beech-woods, birch, 
alder and holly scrub, all bore signs of nocturnal occupation, the extent 
of which was scarcely suspected, however, until in the premature dusk 
of the short winter day one became suddenly aware that the entire 
character of the place had changed. Summoned by Nature’s curfew to 
which every wild sense is attuned, the feathered life of the countryside 
was returning to the general dormitory. Out of absolute silence there 
had arisen a babel of bird voices, as incoming flocks of every description 
took possession of their special quarters, like a vast army reassembling 
in camp after a field-day. In the evergreens and dense thickets black- 
birds, song-thrushes and multitudinous finches held conclave, while 
chattering jays and magpies in astonishing numbers thronged the alder 
tangles into the gloom of which they eventually disappeared, as only 
jays and magpies can, each bird becoming part of its own selected 
perch. Meanwhile, from every direction came the sound of wings in 
rapid rhythm, to be followed by a wild, free tumult of fluttering, as the 
alighting woodpigeons dispersed themselves over every branch which 
offered suitable accommodation, each bird taking its place without any 
hint of confusion or even competition. 

High overhead buzzards circled, their wailing cries and the creaking 
swish of their long pinions becoming louder as each descending spiral 
approached the tree-tops. They, too, had quarters reserved, and their 
arrival caused no disturbance among the pigeons which during daylight 
would have dispersed long before the big hawks appeared above them. 
Then, singly or in pairs, came the grim carrion crows—curious birds at 
a roost, being peculiarly tenacious and resentful of an alien presence. 
They at any rate are granted a respectful berth by all subsequent 
arrivals, but when unmolested they occupy their lodgings quietly, and 
in this particular case the absorbing capacity of the woods seemed 
unlimited. 

All the while streams of little birds that could not be identified 
drifted in, flitting between the tree trunks like leaves, and disappearing 
almost as imperceptibly in the darkening thickets. There were also 
lone figures amongst the crowd. A heron, intent upon business of his 
own, passed low over the trees, sounding his harsh call as though to 

assert right of passage. A sparrowhawk, impetuous even when coming 
in to roost, flashed across a glade and pitched in a Scotch fir with a 
crisp clap of his wings like a closing spring. And solitary too, but far 
more noisy, was the retirement of more than one old cock pheasant— 
often a recluse in early winter. His manner of going to roost is always 
the same. He approaches his chosen tree from the ground and with a 
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caution in quaint contrast with his usual heedless progress over the. 
woodland floor. He surveys his perch carefully from below, takes a long 
look round, then suddenly bursting up as if propelled, alights with a 
prodigious fluttering and a self-satisfied chuckle which on a fine night 
soars into a resounding crow, so proclaiming his whereabouts as effec 
tually as he had striven to conceal them a few moments before. It | 
should be remarked as distinctly curious that while both pheasants and 
woodpigeons evince complete indifference to cover when selecting their 
perches, each bird is fully alive to the strategic advantages which an | 
opaque screen provides. When precariously balanced on a bare branch, | 
it clatters into flight at the first suggestive snap of a twig or hint of 
movement below. In remarkable contrast, if ensconced in deep ever- 
green such as spruce or ivy, the percher is as reluctant to take wing 
as he is ready to do so when exposed to view, and even displays an 
astonishing contempt for sticks or clods pitched into the tree to dislodge 
him. A pheasant, even if really wild, is more tenacious in this respect — 
than almost any other bird, since he lacks confidence in flight—a 
circumstance proved by his reluctance to take wing at any time. 

Upon this particular occasion, however, the eccentricities of indi- 
viduals were lost in the crowd, even as the beauty of a single tree fails. _ 
to catch the eye in a wood. It was a collective, swift-motion picture, - 
and by no means necessarily confined to homing birds. High overhead, © 
along the invisible highways, the non-stop convoys were continually — 
passing, for even as each centre of human activity is served by transport — 
routes, so a great roost must lie within the lines of flight observed by alk 
birds in their comings and goings. Along the valley’s course swept the 
wild ducks with strong, regular wing-beats. More steadily, but close- 
packed and rhythmical, passed flights of lapwings, while, invisible under — 
the first stars, golden plover from the high moorlands whistled an 
accompaniment to their swift rush across the steely green of a winter 
skyscape, 

Then, by way of a grand finale, with the first mewing of the tawny 
owls, came the rooks in long leisurely trains, drifting into the bigger 
trees which, as one then realised for the first time, had been left vacant 
like stalls in an otherwise well-filled theatre reserved for the principal 
patrons. They flowed in interminably, taking their places without the 
boisterous tumult of the woodpigeons but far more vociferously, filling — 
the twilight with sound and commotion, the weird effect of which 
gradually subsided as total darkness gathered over wood and brake. 

The rooks, indeed, are the main proprietors. With their arrival the 
curtain falls upon the display, and even the local farmers who visit the 
‘place occasionally to shoot pigeons accept dismissal when, as the local 
phrase goes, “ they start squawking.” Not only does their mere presence 
indicate a full house to subsequent arrivals, but any disturbance such 
as shooting immediately arouses so uproarious a protest amongst the 
- black democracy that every pigeon within hearing takes the hint and 
shuns the locality like a hornet’s nest. When this stage is reached the 
men with the guns register the not illogical decision that they, too, had 
“as well go home.” 

Even when the closure has been applied, however, when the last 
raucous voice is hushed and the latest laggard has assimilated himself — 
with his dark perch, the sleeping woods do not regain the quality of 
emptiness. Upon the contrary, they rather resemble a crowded house 
wrapped in the silence of sleep where complete stillness reigns in an 
atmosphere none the less charged with presence. Here and there, 
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indeed, there may be an occasional slight commotion as a bird adjusts 
its position, but the consciousness of the feathered multitude assembled 
all around is not produced by the active senses. In fancy rather than in 
reality “ the wide hum of that wild host ”’ still “ rustles like leaves ”’ 
long after all movement has ceased, all cries are hushed. Indeed, the 
point at which imagination assumes control of the senses is as elusive 
in wild life study as in other branches of human activity. 
DouGLas GORDON. 


PARADOX IN RELIGIOUS 
- THOUGHT. 


ARADOX is defined in the Oxford Dictionary as “a seemingly 
Poser though perhaps well-founded statement.” The apparent 
“. absurdity is the explosive material which will clear the ground for 
more secure foundation, and its use is designed to dislodge us effectively 
from the old tottering buildings which our complacent thoughts have 
too long occupied. The lovers of paradox are not as a rule sceptics pure 
and simple ; they have always the hope that when the foundations of 
the customary have been rudely shaken, a more secure basis may be 
discovered for the novel truth for which paradox provides a preparation. 

“ Paradoxicality ’’—or the inclination towards paradox—acts like 
an earthquake, which a very dignified High Court Judge in India once 
described as “ a great leveller,” on an occasion when he and his punkah- 
puller had been suddenly ejected from their positions of mutual distance, 
and found themselves in close proximity on the street. The indulgence 
of an inclination towards the startling introduces one to strange com- 
panions. A modern theologian like Dr. Barth, e.g., finds himself in 
close proximity to the sceptically-minded Hume, although it must be 
confessed that they do not long remain in one another’s company. 
_ In recent religious thought, a disposition favourable to paradox has 
been associated specially closely with Barth and his followers, and the 
consequences of this tendency are sometimes of doubtful value, In the 
first edition of his Doctrine of the Word of God Barth uses the metaphor 
of a rope by which he thought to raise himself to a higher level, but 
which he found to be attached only to a clanging bell. He may later 
have abandoned the metaphor, but the mood which it suggests has been 
persistent in his thought and writing. To startle people out of philoso- 
phical or religious complacency seems to be almost a part of his pro- 
Dhetic vocation. Yet in this predilection for paradox Barth simply 
carries to an extreme what is, after all, a very common practice. There 
is hardly a writer of repute on philosophical and theological topics who 
Joes not make use of this device when his argument is working up to a 
climax, especially if he is rather comfortingly conscious that his thought 
may have a certain claim to novelty. 

To what extent is this use of paradox, this counter-positing of 
contradictions justifiable and advisable? The answer will depend on 
our ability to make a proper distinction between different kinds of 
paradox, and upon our subjective attitude towards them even after we 
have made the distinction. Barth does not always seem able to make a 
very clear distinction, and his attitude varies considerably. Sometimes 
ne cherishes a mood of deepest and humblest reverence, and paradox 
s for him symbolic of speechlessness before a holy mystery, the abase- 
ment which is the accompaniment of the overwhelming glory of a 
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heavenly vision. Sometimes—at the opposite extreme—he exhibits an 
almost puckish delight in paradox for its own sake ; and then, again, 
his attitude deepens into a recognition of the usefulness of paradox for 
stating the truth in the most arresting way. Sometimes also the very 
use of paradox becomes part of his theological argument and affords a 
negative proof of human incapacity, illustrating the futility of our self- 
confident speculations about religious realities of which revelation alone 
can give us awareness. But whatever may be his attitude in any 
particular case, Barth is on the whole exuberantly ready to state 
contradictions in a paradoxical way, and leave us with them. 

For some such contradictions there is abundant justification, as when, 
e.g., Barth speaks of God as both concealed and revealed, or Alfred 
Noyes, in his book upon The Unknown God, speaks of the principle of 
the Atonement as the contradiction that in this Divine Act, “ the 
Sender and the Sent, the Priest and the Victim, are one.’’ But, in 
general, Barth is inclined to rush to a paradox as to a house of refuge, 
and he elevates the use of it almost to the rank of a principle. In his 
Credo he says, ‘‘ Dogmatics has here, as in other places, to be logically 
inconsequent. It must not at this point carry the Creation thought right 
-to the end of the line. It must rather explain these possibilities as being 
such that we have most definitely to reckon with their reality, but are 
unable better to describe their real nature and character than by for- 
bearing to ask for their raison d’éire.”” And in much the same spirit he 
concludes his discussion of another topic thus, “‘ The better course is 
just to leave this doctrine uncriticised ’’ (pp. 36 and 72). 

Such an attitude is likely to have widely diffused consequences, and 
these are seen both in Barth’s own writings and in the writings of those 
whom he has most obviously influenced. Mr. D. R. Davies, whose 
thinking is strongly Barthian, says in a recent article: “‘ The human 
mind is aware that Christianity is a phenomenon that baffles it. The 
net result of merely intellectual reflection on Christ is to formulate a 
problem in such a way as to be incapable of solution. . . . It is funda- 
mentally a challenge to the will and heart of man.” 

Now, no one will dispute the suggestion that mere scholastic disputa- 
tiousness is dangerous, that intellectual reflection by itself is unable te 
penetrate to the depths of the mystery of Christianity, which, as a 
world attitude, is a challenge to the whole personality of man and not 
to his mind alone. Indeed it might be possible to agree with Professo1 
De Burgh that ‘‘ it seems to be a paradox of the intellect that it cannot 
rest satisfied with what satisfies the intellect alone” (De Burgh, From 
Morality to Religion, p. 106). : 

But if we state the alternatives of intellectualism and its opposite 
too exclusively and abruptly, we are apt to find that we are merely 
reproducing a somewhat dangerous medieval attitude, which containe¢ 
within itself the echo of Tertullian’s grim question, ‘‘ What has Athens 
to do with Jerusalem, the Academy with the Church ?,”’ and which 
forbidden to discuss the fundamentals of the faith, allowed the exercis¢ 
of the intellect to degenerate into mere disputatiousness. The alterna 
tives are mot mutually exclusive. Because Christianity is more than ¢ 
problem for the mind, it does not follow that it is Jess than a problem 
for the mind, that it furnishes no problem at all upon which the min¢ 
may exercise itself, or that if we do try to state a religious problem it 
intellectual fashion, we must forthwith leave it buried under contra 
dictions and paradoxes, and doubtfully comfort ourselves with the 
despairing admission that these contradictions are “ incapable : 
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solution.’”” They may be or they may not, but we have no right to 
assume the negative position at the outset, or to exploit an attitude of 
genuine reverence into obscurantism. This would be to elevate paradox 
to the level of a solution rather than of a mere instrument. 

“ What is revealed,’’ says Professor De Burgh, ‘‘ must never be held 
to be intrinsically irrational. To ignore the claim of reason means for 
any religion a sure and speedy death ”’ (op. cit., p. 32). Christianity is 
indeed much more than a problem for the mind, but it still remains 
capable of exercising the activity of the intellect. The problem was 
raised by the activity of the mind confronting facts of experience, and 
it cannot suddenly cease to be relevant within the intellectual sphere. 
Otherwise, for what purpose have we got our intellectual capacities ? 
Has God given them to us only that we may be brought to utter shame 
on respect of their use ? Because we are more than intellect, it does not 
follow that it is morally and religiously meritorious to despise the 
intellect. In order that we may-avoid the sin of individual intellectual 
pride and self-sufficiency it is not necessary that we should become 
collectively contemptuous of intellectual effort, excusing our contempt 
on the ground that it applies to our own efforts as well as to those of 
other people and is therefore redeemed by the infused grace of humility. 

We should not take up an attitude which is all too cordial in its 
welcome of paradox, simply at the bidding of a theological system which 
depreciates all the capacities of man. It is rather necessary that we 
should be discriminating in our use of paradoxes and for this reason 
it is advisable to consider them from a more objective point of view and 
not merely in respect of our subjective, emotional or dogmatic, pre- 
dispositions towards them. 

There are paradoxes and paradoxes. The most important and funda- 
mental are those which are associated with our sense of the transcend- 
ence of God. Can we look upon the face of God and live—mentally ? 
Who are we that we should expect anything but confusion when we 
attempt to contemplate the overwhelming Divine Reality? The 
danger, however, in connection with these deepest paradoxes is that, 
just because of our most fitting mood of reverential awe, we view them 
emotionally rather than intelligently. We are so overwhelmed by the 
transcendent glory of the Divine vision that we regard any mental 
effort on our part as almost sacrilegious. We fall upon our faces— 
inevitably if we are truly worshipful—but we remain prone for too long 
a time, and are not ready enough to listen to the voice which cries, 
“Son of Man, stand upon thy feet.” So, when hesitatingly we begin to 
use our minds again—as we must use them sooner rather than later— 
the persistence of our emotional stress makes us over-willing to accept 
every paradox or contradiction which arises in our attempts to compre- 
hend the Divine Object of our worship, and to treat it as if it were a 
sign that we cannot proceed further in a search fora solution. Thus our 
religious reverence leads us—or, rather, misleads us—to put a premium 
on credulity. As Gore puts it, we ‘‘ make avirtue of mental blindness as 
if the refusal to investigate were in any way connected with reverence 
or faith’ (Incarnation, p. 182). Security from this danger can come 
only through discrimination. It is only some paradoxes which are 
ultimate in the sense that we cannot see any way by which human 
capacity can get beyond them. But there are others which are more of 
the nature of opportunities, inviting us to go further. It is, of course, a 
question whether the idea of ultimate paradoxes is not simply a limiting 
notion and whether we do not go beyond our human powers in using 
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it positively and dogmatically as a principle constitutive of a distinct 
class. That is a matter on which something further will have to be said. 
But in the meantime it is surely permissible to make at least this cau- 
tionary distinction, viz. that paradoxes are of different grades of 
severity, and that it is our duty to recognise this grading, and not, 
through refusing all discrimination, to bemuse ourselves and other 
people with a multitude of paradoxes which a little expenditure of 
mental energy might enable us to solve. To have recourse to paradox 
on every possible occasion is a dangerous occupation, especially when 
it has become a fashion. Professor Nygren says that in these days 
“there is coming to be a regular cult of the paradoxical and the irra- 
tional, as though irrationality and lack of clearness were a hall-mark of 
Christian truth ”’ (Eros and Agape, p. 162). 

Now, although in general he is inclined to startle people out of any 
fashionable complacency, Barth seems in this matter to have fallen a 
victim to the spirit of the age, with its dislike of the older harmonies 
and its love of dissonance—the jazz-spirit, one might call it. A disregard 
of orderliness is evidenced when in any argument too many minor 
paradoxes are left unresolved, and—what is worse—there is also 
indicated a certain mental lethargy, a refusal of a challenge to further 
effort, a giving way to that intellectual indolence which has been 
described as a “ capital spiritual sin” (Taylor, Faith of a Moralst, I1, 
374). Barth himself could never be accused of mental indolence, but it 
is possible that this attitude of his may be a temptation to lesser souls. 
And it must be confessed that one gets slightly weary of this constant 
bombardment with the missiles of paradox to which we are subjected 
in connection with Barthian theological reasoning, especially when all 
protests are silenced by the suggestion—made by Barth’s devoted 
followers rather than by Barth himself—that our criticisms are due to 
our unregenerate type of mind and our almost wilful misunderstanding 
of Barth’s position and purpose. Defence of paradox by a claim to 
esoteric knowledge is common, and when it indulges overmuch in this 
tendency Christian thinking is really showing an affinity (surprising in 
theologians of the type of Barth and his followers) with non-Christian 
thought. Some years ago the present writer was interested in examin- 
ing the doctrines of Indian theosophy, and the recollection is still vivid 
of how frequently theosophists attempted to say two contradictory 
things at one and the same time, and with almost equal frequency 
defended their extravagant use of paradox by the suggestion that if 
only their critics could appreciate the true inwardness of the theoso- 
phical position, all would be well. 

But, leaving aside any sophisticated defence on the ground of esoteric 
knowledge, we must still press home the distinction amongst paradoxes, 
admitted to be such either humbly or triumphantly, between those 
which are conceivably ultimate and those which are heuristic. Barth, 
’ we urge, does not make this distinction with sufficient clearness, and is 
' too ready to leave in their paradoxical form problems which human 
reason—if it had not been already unduly depreciated—might be 
trusted sooner or later to solve. He does not realise that many 
paradoxes are purely provisional in their character, and not final 
failures of the human intellect. As Professor Whitehead says, “ a clash’ 
of doctrines is not a disaster—it is an opportunity. . . . In formal logic 
contradiction is a defeat, in the evolution of real knowledge it is the 
first step in progress towards a victory ”’ (216). 

Barth confuses the first step towards victory with the later steps, 
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and even with victory itself. He illegitimately anticipates the attitude 
which might be appropriate to ultimate paradoxes, and applies it to 
heuristic paradoxes. His weapon of offence becomes a fortress of 
defence. He finds that he cannot go further, and, for his way of think. 
ing, the victory is won just because he cannot go further. He is ham- 
pered by his general doctrine of the incapacity of human nature and so 
is ready to accept as a victory that which is really a defeat of human 
reason. He accepts paradoxes as final without sufficient evidence of 
their irremovable character ; in fact it would be inconsistent with his 
total theological position if reason were capable of going further in 
respect of many of the problems which are central for his contemplation. 
' It is noteworthy that in this distrust of human reason Barth finds 
himself in unexpected, and, from his point of view, not quite respectable 
company. Save in respect of the strain of cynicism in the eighteenth- 
century philosopher, there is little difference between his position and 
that of Hume, who says on one occasion, “‘ To be a philosophical Sceptic 
is, in a man of letters, a first and most essential step towards being a 
sound believing Christian.”” Hume, of course, might have been equally 
surprised to find himself in company with Barth. There is also a remark- 
able similarity between Barth and the ninth-century Indian philosopher, 
Sarikara, in the latter’s constant emphasis upon the impossibility of 
any transition from ordinary knowledge to the knowledge of God, and 
in his fondness for massing contradictions asa method by which we may 
reach some dim apprehension of the Divine. He describes one of his 
interpretative principles as both being and non-being, both something 
and nothing, and tells us that to understand it without contradiction 
is as impossible as the attempt of a man “ who should rush to see dark- 
ness by means of a far-shining torch.” 

There are, however, as has been already admitted, paradoxes which 
come near to being ultimate, and, if we would be fair to Barth’s treat- 
ment of difficult problems, we must consider his attitude to these, 
recognising that it is in his explication of what is involved in the appre- 
hension of the overwhelming transcendence of God that he has made his 
greatest contribution to theology. Such paradoxes, if not gloried in, 
but used humbly, serve to indicate that there are depths in the Divine 
Reality which we cannot sound. There are mysteries in the presence of 
which we. must acknowledge that our words and categories of thought 
are altogether inadequate. We are unable, e.g., as Barth has frequently 
pointed out, to combine in a philosophically satisfying conception our 
unreserved recognition of the overwhelming power of God and our 
equally firm conviction of the freedom of man. Heaven and earth are 
contradictions and yet they come together in our experience. The 
Incarnation is a fact and yet an “ impossibility.”” And there is an 
inescapable paradox in the simple consideration, as St. Augustine 
reminds us, that “ we once were nothing, but we are something.’”’ The 
Saying is indeed true that “ we must all be agnostics if only we put our 
agnosticism in the right place.” But in his treatment of seemingly 
inevitable contradictions Barth goes far beyond agnosticism. He very 
tightly cautions us against thinking prematurely that we have reached 
a solution of difficult questions, but he appears to think that there is 
little difference between this cautionary attitude and the dogmatic 
assertion, to which he is more frequently inclined, that a solution is im- 
possible. But there is all the difference in the world between the two 
positions, and the latter seems to us to be just a glaring illustration of 
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that sin of human self-sufficiency against which Barth is so often warn- 
ing us. Who are we, the children of a day, that we should take upon: 
ourselves to fix positively the upper limits of human capacity ? We can, 
do it only from the near side and not from the “ yonder ”’ side. We can 
speak of “ not yet,”’ but not of “ never.” “ It doth not yet appear what. 
we shall be”: God alone can positively pronounce upon human| 
limitations. A paradox partakes of the nature, in Kantian language, of} 
a regulative and not of a constitutive principle. If it is not to fail us) 
just as we are using it, it must always be “‘ open ”’ on the “ yonder ” side. 
It is presumptuous on our part to decide that paradoxes are closed, as) 
if they partook of the ultimate character of Reality itself. They are not: 
an ultimatum to us but a challenge, and it means a non-acceptance of 
this challenge if we rest in them in an absolute sense, however distant 
may be the goal of our searching, and however difficult, almost to the 
verge of impossibility, it may be for us to reach that goal under the 
conditions of our mortal life. The primal sin of the garden of Eden, the: 
equating of ourselves with God, against which sin Barth so constantly; 
and rightly issues a warning, is to think that we have already attained. 
To continue the struggle is not a sin, but a human privilege, a huma 
responsibility. If human reason is to be faithful to the vocation whic 
its possession implies, it must always be forward-looking. The discovery’ 
of a solution of fundamental problems is always something not yet 
attained, but we are not at liberty to be dogmatically prophetic and) 
transform the “ not-yet ’’ into the “ never,” 

And may it not with all reverence be suggested that an encourage-' 
ment to this attitude comes to us from the “ yonder” side ? We who) 
‘hold the Christian faith believe that Christ, in His Incarnation and in) 
His Death, is the solution of the ultimate paradox of human life. If we 
consider the most tragic paradox of all history, the cry of dereliction 
upon the Cross: “ My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me |” 
—is there not here a Divine experience which can afford guidance to, 
human searching and struggling after certainty ! In this poignant 
twofold expression at once of confidence in God and of a feeling of utter’ 
forsakenness, it is surely significant that just at the point where the; 
human experience of Christ was gathering itself to a climax and the’ 
divinity which had been “ concealed ’’ and yet “ revealed” in His; 
earthly life was breaking through the limitations which for our salvation, 
He had imposed upon Himself, He should give utterance to this sacri-| 
ficial and sacramental contradiction in the form of a question, It is as 
if the Divine-human Being, at the culmination of His human experience, 
at the moment of re-entering upon the unlimited Divine life, on the 
threshold of the glory of the Resurrection, were straining forward in 
spirit, searchingly yet confidently, towards that fuller illumination 
which would dispel the contradiction and solve the problem. It was as 
if the Christ, completing His human experience, were already mindful 
of the promise, assigned to Him in the Gospel of St. John, that He would 
not leave His brethren comfortless, and were bequeathing to them the 
assurance that even the most fundamental contradiction in human ex- 
perience—the contradiction at the moment of death of utter despair 
and utter confidence—should not be regarded as absolutely final but as 
trembling on the borderline of the lighted country in which all darkness 
shall have fled away. 


W. S. URQUHART. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


FRANCE AS BELLIGERENT ? 


ALLIA in tres partes divisa est. Ceesar’s three divisions are repro- 
duced in other forms, now potentially to be mobilised, actively or 
passively, for the second phase of the French part in the present 
war. During the past month the State Department at Washington has 
| taken a diplomatic initiative which seems likely to resolve, for better 
_ for worse, the triangular riddle constituted by Occupied France, directly 
| governed by the German conqueror ; Unoccupied France, governed, 
whether effectively or not, by Marshal Pétain’s Government in Vichy ; 
and Free France, governed by General de Gaulle in London, Since 
| France was split into her three parts after the surrender of 1940, events 
| have moved slowly towards a clarification of the manner in which they 
| were fated severally to function as contributory factors in the war’s 
outcome. Now at last one fact emerges. The Governments of the 
| United States and of Britain have decided that Vichy-France as well 
| as Paris-France are henceforth to be regarded without qualification as: 
\’enemy Powers, so far at any rate as their Governments are concerned, 
and that General de Gaulle’s Government is to be regarded as the 
future legitimate Government of France, in the event of Anglo-Saxon 
| victory. That decision has not yet taken formal shape. As these lines 
are written the diplomatic break between Washington and Vichy has 
_not taken place. What is taking place is a subtle manceuvring, to the 
_ end that relations shall be formally broken off by Vichy, not by Wash- 
ington. For what is at stake, or what is assumed to be at stake, is the 
future attitude of the mass of the French people. 
_ If the break were forced and announced from Washington, the danger 
_ (according to the official calculation of Washington and London) would 
\be that the people of Unoccupied France might regard themselves, 
albeit regretfully, as the victims of a second aggression, this time by 
_ their former Allies, and that their allegiance would thereby be secured 
‘(instead of lost, as the Allies intend) by Vichy. It is the hope and 
apparently the expectation of Washington and London that events 
will force Vichy into taking the responsibility for the rupture, and that 
the mass of the French people, occupied and unoccupied alike, can then 
be informed of the reasons why they should re sist, passively if not 
actively, the German authorities in Paris and the “ quisling ” authori- 
ties in Vichy. When on March Ist the United States Government 
| pore General de Gaulle’s authority over the French islands in the: 
acific, adding that the Uhited States would collaborate with the Free 
French, and with no other French authority, in defending those pos- 
‘sessions, and when on March 3rd the R.A.F. bombed the Renault works 
in Paris, the ritual expression was given to the now decided attitude of 
: ‘the Allied Governments to those who wielded power in France, north 
‘or south. Both events had been preceded (february 27th) by a com- 
bined land-sea-and-air attack on Bruneval in Northern I'rance, where: 
German radiolocation station was destroyed: an attack thereupon 
described in British broadcasts to Germany as an indication that under 
‘the reconstructed Government Britain was about to launch a general 
offensive on Germany’s Continental strongholds, 


rity of direction. It happens that on March pil: Axis wireless propa- 
da launched a violent campaign against the Vichy Government om 
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the ground that the Riom trials were a fraud: that those who con-: 
ducted the trials were deliberately avoiding the question of French | 
guilt for the war, and were limiting their scope to the question of. 
responsibility for the defeat. The deduction was drawn that Vichy was | 
still unwilling to go the whole length in collaboration with Germany, and 
was likewise unwilling to face what was alleged to be the overwhelming 
desire of the French people, and of “ the whole world,’’ for a verdict 
against the war culprits. Suddenly the tone changed. The R.A.F. raid. 
on Paris, featured in the German wireless statements as a typical 
example of what British hypocrisy, atrocity and brutality was capable 
of doing in league with such a monster as de Gaulle, was interpreted as | 
a pressing inducement to the French people to revise their former ideas | 
about their sometime ally. The propaganda went further by expressing 
satisfaction over the reaction promptly shown, or alleged to be shown, 
by the French people, including the people of Vichy-France. On the 
British and American side, however, it was believed in official quarters | 
that both Hitler and Darlan were deeply concerned over this evidence | 
of a British dropping of the mask about France, because in their hearts | 
they knew that the French people welcomed it. It was claimed in| 
London and in Washington, on cumulative evidence, that Pétain no j 
longer held the confidence or respect of more than 30 per cent. of the 
people of Unoccupied France ; that the people of Occupied France, as } 
a result of their experience of German overlordship, were more. pro-. 
British and more anti-German than ever; and that under American } 
diplomatic and British bombing pressure, an issue would be created |} 
between those people and their masters, whether Hitler or Darlan. | 
Darlan in that argument was regarded as the true power in Vichy. 
Both Hitler and Darlan (so ran the argument on which British and 
American policy was now clearly based) were afraid of that issue. If} 
the revolt of the French people expressed itself in open action—an | 
admittedly unlikely contingency, because tanks and bombers cannot be } 
secretly hoarded, as could rifles in the old days—Hitler could hardly | 
spare the men, tanks or bombers that would be needed even for a quick } 
suppression of the revolt. If, however (the more likely contingency), |) 
the revolt were passive, the scope for sabotage would be of immense }) 
practical consequence ; and once started, such subterranean disaffec- | 
tion would grow apace. Moreover, it was believed in London and in} 
Washington that Admiral Darlan, who had gone too far to turn back || 
in linking his personal interests with a German victory, would never | 
be able to lead the French fleet into action against the British fleet ; 
that if, alternatively, it were the intention to man the ships with | 
German man-power, Hitler could hardly prévide the 50,000 men who} 
would be necessary ; and even if he could, the ships would still be] 
exposed to dangerous forms of sabotage. ; 
Whether such calculations be sound, the future will show. The gamble |} 
is for French disintegration ; the risk is that of uniting the French}} 
people against us. The actual exchanges with Vichy were conducted |} 
by Washington, whose lever was largely constituted by the fact that 
the continuance of diplomatic relations with the United States was the|} 
main title to independence left to Marshal Pétain’s Government. 
_ Washington, therefore, as was disclosed by Mr. Sumner Welles in his 
press conferences, adopted the technique of demanding “‘ assurances ” 
from Vichy about three main things: (1) that supplies had not been, 
and would not be, sent from France or from French Africa to help. 
General Rommel in Lybia ; (2) that Martinique and Guadeloupe would} 
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_ not be placed at the disposal of the Axis for use as submarine and other 


_ bases ; and (3) that Japan would not be allowed similarly to use Mada- 


gascar. Those requests, it was easy to see, were tactical in purpose, for 
it was no longer imagined that Vichy either could or would give any 
effective assurances on such matters. The only settled thing at this 
moment of writing was that Allied strategy now presupposed the whole 


_ of France to be enemy territory ; and the bombing attacks on German 


war industries in France had started. 
A good deal of muddled, and a small amount of clear, thinking was 
thereby released on all sides. Mr. John Amery, son of Mr. L. S. Amery, 


| Secretary of State for India, living in Grenoble after being released from 


internment in Vichy-France, wrote a letter to the Vichy newspapers in 
which he commented thus on the British bombing of France: “ It is 


_ evident that decency demands the silence of all Britons. Nevertheless, 


T desire to declare loudly—and I believe that this thought will be shared 
by many of my compatriots—that operations such as the bombing of 
working-class districts of Boulogne-sur-Seine and Billancourt fill us 


_ with sorrow and shame, and our wings are soiled by such an enterprise.” 


Every word of that lament comes from a sound heart. But the bombing 
of German factories in France—that is of French factories producing 
aeroplanes, tanks, guns, lorries, shells and every kind of munition for 
German use against Britain—cannot reasonably be taken out of its 
context in such a way. Of course the population of the districts attacked 
were “‘ working-class,’’ because those who work in the factories live 
near the factories. Of course it is all utterly inhuman and indefensible : 
but not more so than every other single aspect of the war. The people 
of Warsaw, Rotterdam, London, Coventry, Southampton, Plymouth, 
Hull, Liverpool, Essen, Hamburg, Singapore, Rangoon, Batavia and 


_ the rest, mainly of course working-class, are no fitter objects of bomb 
_ attacks than those of the Paris suburbs. The innocent everywhere are 
_ suffering for the guilty few. Seldom in history has so much been brought 


upon so many by so few. The people of Eire, for instance, suffer terrible 


_ deprivation as a result of a war in which they have no part. The fact 
that France signed an armistice nearly two years ago did not bring the 
_-war to an end: and while the war lasts we none of us can escape its 


havoc. Moreover, on the severely logical ground, would Mr. Amery or 
any other such critic really argue that French territory should be 
sacrosanct and that, therefore, Germany should be able, under such a 


_ shield, to produce her tanks and aeroplanes in full security ? The argu- 


ment will not bear examination. The only way to safeguard the innocent 
people of France—not more, but not less, innocent than the rest of us— 
is to stop the war. The only relevant fact, granted the continuance of 
the war, is that we are all in it, willy-nilly, rightly or wrongly, inno- 
cently or guiltily. Who is to judge the respective degrees of guilt is 
another, and a difficult, question. The only thing that any honest man 


can say is, that we are all guilty, more or less. War being the Devil’s 


graft, in which justice, decency, reason, humanity are all turned inside 


out, it goes without saying that the blackguards-in-chief, the influential 
_ people, the “leaders” who lead or rather send (from their own safe 
_ headquarters) their innocents to the slaughter, nearly always, at any 


Tate in the first instance, escape the worst of the suffering. In the long 


run that particular inequality tends to be levelled. The Governments 


which escape from their countries when defeat is threatened—‘‘ to 
_ carry on the war from abroad ’’—merely deceive themselves when they 


_ think that they can thus easily dodge the common penalty. The French 


ra 
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Government was one of those which, for a good reason or a bad reason, 
in the summer of 1940, refused to escape. They could have escaped, 
were urged to do by the British Government, so that they could carry 
on the war from French North Africa. If they had done so Continental 
France would have become enemy territory in the full sense that 
Holland and the rest are enemy territory. 

Would such a situation have been better or worse for France, for 
Britain, for Germany? For France, no doubt, slightly worse; for 
Hitler has had to make some slight show of deference to the theory of 
an “‘ unoccupied ” part of France. He was not, for instance, able to 
take over any units of the French fleet, nor to use Marseilles in the same 
way that he used Brest. For Britain, it would in some ways have been 
simpler if the French Government had evacuated and set up its head- 
quarters in North Africa. No question would have been presented to 
the British blockade authorities about allowing American or French 
African supplies to reach Marseilles. The French people would have 
been nearer to starvation, the Germans would have been cut off from 
the American and African supplies aforesaid: unless Germany had 
contrived to carry successful war at once across the Mediterranean into 
Africa. In speculation of such a kind the possibility has to be admitted 
that in the winter just past, General Rommel’s Lybian campaign might 
have been supplied from a Tunisia and a Morocco wholly at his disposal, 
instead of his being helped, in what both Washington and London are 
to-day forced to admit is a minor degree, by a channel of supplies 
through Marseilles and Bizerta. It must be remembered that after 
Dunkirk, Britain had no organised or equipped army at all. From the 
German point of view, would it have been better if the French Govern- 
ment, instead of seeking an.armistice, had escaped to Africa to carry 
on the war with whatever resources the North African Empire might 
have been worth ? Those who in British official quarters are responsible 
for the advice on which the Government’s policy is decided, are inclined 
to put their argument in the form of another question, namely: ‘ Wh 
did Hitler grant an armistice in the summer of.1940 and adopt the 
tactic of partitioning France, if he did not regard such a stratagem as 
conducive to his interest? ’’ All such thrusts of the imagination, 
academic as they may appear at this day, are yet relevant to an under- 
standing of the mental processes which have led the British and 
American Governments to-day to decide their policy towards Vichy. 
The questions just asked may be answered in one way by those who 
regard Hitler and his intuition as infallible ; in another way by those 
_who counter them with still another series of questions: namely, why 
did Hitler not invade Britain in that same summer, when Britain lay 
helpless ? why did he, a year later, attack Russia, thus again refraining 
from invading Britain? and have the results of his turning east 
_ instead of west so far justified his intuition? Hitler is not more in- 
fallible, he has merely had more tanks, than his competitors. 

M. Reynaud “ believed in France because he believed in miracles ”’ ; 
but in the main those who decide policy and strategy in war-time do 
not assign any great rdle to miracle in their calculations. Of course not. 
Miracles are an instrument of God’s handiwork. In war-time the Devil 
calls the tune, in a more certain manner than at other times. Yet the 
strategists would be surprised if they could know how many people, for 
instance in Great Britain, do regard as miracles the retreat from 
Dunkirk, the air battle for Britain, the apparently odd decision on 
Hitler’s part not to attempt an invasion of Britain, despite the result 
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of the air battle aforesaid, at a time when Britain had noarmy. Itisthe 
common experience, not confined to M. Reynaud, that we tend to expect 
miracles designed precisely for our own comfort, on lines dictated by 
our own desires. Harmless dreams, perhaps, though painful in the dis- 
illusion. Who are we that we should know, or presume to speculate 
upon, the nature, time or purpose of God’s miracles ?* As for France, 
M. Reynaud clearly imagined that the “ miracle’ would be the vic- 
torious recovery of the French army against the invader. It was not so. 
Other paths were to be trod by France. Nearly two years have passed, 
the while one-half of France has lived under German rule, the other 
under the theoretic rule of an aged Marshal, a man of sincere intention 
bravely pursued, yet in effect a prisoner and acting under ceaseless 
pressure from his captor. A most remarkable situation. A difficult 
situation to plumb, One of its oddities is that the main responsibility 
for plumbing it in the end has fallen upon the State Department at 
Washington, for the reason that Washington happened to retain normal 
diplomatic relations with Vichy, as with the rest of the world, up to last 
December. Washington was a little remote, and was exposed to many 
conflicting currents of opinion. American ships were trading with 
Britain’s enemies, for America was a “ neutral.” The British blockade 
was subjected to much embarrassment, for one of the British Govern- 
ment’s major motives of policy was to avoid provoking or irritating 
American opinion in any way. Now, however, that America is in the 
war on Britain’s side, that particular embarrassment is eliminated. 
Washington now decides what is to be the joint Anglo-American policy 
towards Vichy, though at every step London is kept informed of what 
Washington does. 

The decision has in fact been taken, and British bombs are dropping 
on the German-controlled French factories. Can the bombs be con- 
fined to Occupied France? What will be the effect on the French people ? 
On March goth the Cairo correspondent of the Russian Tass Agency 
reported that forty French warships, completed since the Armistice, 
had been handed over by Vichy to Germany, among them the battle- 
ship Clemenceau of 35,000 tons and a cruiser of 8,000 tons ; and that 
Admiral Darlan had promised the battleship Dunkerque to Hitler when 
its repairs were finished at Toulon. That report may be false. It may 
even be true. In war-time the truth is always well behind the fair. 
What is undoubtedly true is that General de Gaulle, whose forces have 
helped in the Battle of the Atlantic and of the Middle East, is in effect 
recognised in status as the evacuated Government of France. The 
promises made to France in 1940—that the restored independence and 
integrity of France would be an Allied war aim—are now, according to 
Allied policy, to be redeemed over the dead political bodies of Marshal 
-Pétain and Admiral Darlan. It is the firm belief of the experts whose 
business it is, within the framework of the British Government, to 
judge the state of feeling among the masses of the French people, that 
those masses will fight with all the resources at their subterranean 
disposal against the French authorities in Vichy as against the German 
authorities in Paris, and that the personnel of the French navy will try, 
probably with success, to prevent the use of the French navy against 
the Allies. Is such confidence well-founded ? The evidence is not made 
public. It is contributed by the trickle of refugees from France, by the 
hand-waving of bombed Frenchmen to the bombing R.A.F. and by 
other more technical sources of information. It may be that having in 
the past badly misjudged France, French politics, the French people, 
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the French army—for the corner-stone of British foreign policy was an 
alliance with a France whose army was regarded as the best in the 
world and which collapsed utterly after eleven days of the German 
assault—the British Foreign Office may this time have taken more care 
over its facts. It may be. The near future will show. 


Tue BETTER WORLD. 


At a time when many minds increasingly wonder what improvements 
are to be expected in the post-war world as.a result of the dread penalty 
now being paid for the former defects of civilisation, and when Govern- 
ments and Churches alike seem increasingly shy of contributing much 
of their thought towards encouraging constructive optimism in that 
direction, it is a remarkable fact that some of the more recent attempts 
to justify hope in Christian breasts have had a slight Moscow flavour. 
Mr. Stalin has made an interesting pronouncement on war aims. Sir 
Stafford Cripps, who so recently returned from Moscow and paid glow- 
ing tributes to the national spirit of that country, has mixed a specific 
bid for Christianity with his other voluminous contributions to the 
cause of understanding the surrounding problems. In an interview with 
the Methodist Recorder, Sir Stafford declared : ‘“‘ I believe there must be 
a new intention and determination to carry into all the activities of our 
daily life the fundamental teachings of the New Testament. And that 
means of course that we must be prepared to accept all their implications 
for our social and political life.” As an example of what he meant, he 
expressed the opinion that “we have got to move towards greater 
equality and greater community of living.’”’ When he was asked if he 
was thinking of equal wages, he scornfully brushed aside the purely 
material implication. ‘“ This money test,” he said, ‘‘ seems to dominate 
everyone .. . everybody seems to be thinking of money . . . that is all 
wrong... I feel strongly that we have got to have a moral background 
to our whole life... . We try to live in two worlds. One is the world of 
our religion, our thought, our imagination ; the other is what we call 
the ‘ real’ world of politics and society and business. But we must 
learn to do as we think. To bring those two worlds together we need 
the Christian inspiration.’’ He went so far as to postulate the services 
of organised Christianity. ‘‘ The Churches,” he said, “ have a simply 
tremendous ‘ potential’: for they can, if they will, give the moral and 
spiritual background we so badly need.”” He was speaking in a Christian 
milieu. The present emergency being world-wide he could have 
enlarged the appeal by making it religious in the widest sense. The 
‘ post-war world will depend in large measure upon the co-operation on 
a religious motive of vast sections of the earth, where Confucianism, 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism, or Christianity may be the particular 
channel. If other Cabinet Ministers also had the courage—for such a 
_ thing needs courage in a world where the orgy of Godless politics fills 
leaders with fear for their skins and blinds them to truer feelings—to 
follow the example of Sir Stafford Cripps and plunge straight into the 
only “ real’’ aspect of our problems, the world would be nearer to the 
solution, and nearer to the end of the war. 

Mr. Stalin for his part was concerned, not for the great reality, but 
for an immediate incidental aspect of it. He at any rate made it clear 
that Russia’s object could claim a measure of common sense: and 
common sense is a first step towards religious truth. In an Order of the 
Day, issued to the Forces on the twenty-fourth anniversary of the Red 
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Army (February 23rd), he referred to a current allegation of the 
“ foreign press’ that the Red Army’s object was to exterminate the 
German people and to destroy the German State. He described that 
allegation as a “‘ stupid lie’ and a “ senseless slander.”” By contrast, he 
defined the Red Army’s purpose as being “‘ to oust the Germans from 
our country and to liberate Soviet soil from the invaders. It is very 
likely that the war for the liberation of our Soviet land will result in 
the ousting or destruction of Hitler’s clique. We should welcome such 
an outcome. But it would be ridiculous to identify Hitler’s clique with 
the German people and the German State. The experience of history 
shows that Hitlers come and go, whereas the German people and the 
German State remain.’’ The Russian leaders are the world’s oldest and 
most expert masters of the art of propaganda. They decide their 
propaganda on the coldly calculated object in view. The object in this 
case is to defeat Hitlerism as quickly as possible. The Russians know 
that the most effective means to that end would be a combined internal 
and external attack upon the Nazi power. The attempt may succeed or 
fail. If it fails, nothing is lost. By contrast, the Vansittart technique of 
damning the German race 7m toto and by implication, giving chapter and 
verse to Hitler’s warning that the British object is to destroy Germany 
utterly, ensures that the German people will fight to the last man in 
Hitler’s cause. On the ground of common sense there is little doubt 
where the greater strategic wisdom lies, and the greater service to a 
world torn and harried by the extravagant infamy of the political craft. 

On the more general subject of war and peace aims, there is some 
thoughtful material in the National Peace Council’s pamphlet, The 
British Commonwealth and the U.S.A. in the Post-War World, especially 
in postscripts by Professor Saurat (p. 54) and by Sefior S. de Madariaga 
(pp. 58-9), who therein face the root cause of war as the failure of human 
beings to live Christian lives. It is symptomatic, and a little sad, that 
the two passages in the book which probe below the hideous surface 
and reach the underlying reality should be confined to a few lines of 
postscript, while a familiar spate of unregenerate political trash surges 
through the book from cover to cover. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 
March 11th, 1942. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


A NEW LIFE OF BISMARCK.* 


It was time for a new full-length portrait of Bismarck, and here it is. The” 
excellent biographies of Headlam and Grant Robinson were written before 
the opening of the archives and are now out of date. It was the hope of 
scholars all over the world that Erich Marcks would tell the tale as no one 
else could do, but it was not to be. The first massive volume only brought 
us to 1847, the threshold of his public career, and long afterwards a fragment 
of the second appeared. The task proved too difficult, for the biography of 
the Prussian Junker expanded into the history of Europe. An admirable 
little volume, inspired by the war of 1914, though the best of the shorter 
lives, was a poor consolation for the biographical torso. 

Dr. Erich Eyck, favourably known to English readers as the author of the 
first German life of Gladstone, now attempts to stretch the bow of Ulysses. 

* Bismarck. By Erich Eyck. Erster Band. Eugen Rentsch Verlag. Zurich. 
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His biographical notes indicate his mastery of thé whole mass of evidence, 
official and unofficial, which has accumulated in recent years ; yet he carries 
his learning lightly. He commands a flowing style and he knows how to 
simplify complicated issues. The Iron Chancellor never ceases to be a man of 
flesh and blood. Tender letters to his wife are sandwiched in between passages 
of brutal realism. It is easier for men of Dr. Eyck’s generation to pronounce 
on his work than for such writers as Treitschke, Lenz and Marcks, who had 
met him and had grown up in a Germany filled with his fame. Dr. Eyck’s 
book has been written in England, where he has found a home and the liberal 
traditions which he loves. In dealing with~Bismarck, at once a ruthless 
destroyer and a master builder, no human being can stand “ above the 
battle.’ The last word will never be said on the supermen of history, but 
here is an estimate which the expert will be glad to consult and which the 
general reader may accept with considerable confidence. 

The first instalment, a well-printed and well-illustrated volume of nearly 
700 pages, only brings the narrative to the end of the first of Bismarck’s three 
wars in 1864. In a journey of such length our guide does well to hasten over 
the first thirty-two years, which are covered in a prologue of less than fifty 
vivid pages. The background is painted in a few vigorous strokes—the com- 
monplace father, the intelligent but rather unloving bourgeois mother, the- 
idle student at Géttingen and Berlin, the friendship with Motley, the young 
official, the lover of country life, the happy bridegroom. Then in a moment 
Bismarck steps into history in the United Diet in 1847, the first to be held, 
for the royal promise of a constitution after the Wars of Liberation had not 
been kept. While the better mind of Germany, craving both national uni- 
fication and constitutional government, was expressed in the Frankfurt 
Parliament, the young spokesman of the Junkers poured scorn on the liberals 
and earned the applause of the Prussian diehards, with Frederick William IV, 
the arch-reactionary, at their head. How little of the future Chancellor there 
was in “the rising hope of the stern and unbending Tories,” to employ 
Macaulay’s famous description of the early Gladstone, appeared when he 
defended the humiliating submission of Prussia to Austrian pressure at 
Olmutz. 

The reward for his services in the years of revolution came in his appoint- 
ment as Prussian representative at the Diet of the German Confederation at 
Frankfurt. The significance of the next eight years, first fully described in 
Arnold Oscar Meyer’s massive monograph, is clearly brought out by Dr. 
Eyck, for it was now that the plan of uniting Germany under Prussian 
leadership and without Austria took shape. The Diet represented the 
Governments, not the peoples, of the Deutscher Bund, one of the loosest 
federations ever made. That it lasted half a century, from 1815 to 1866, was. 
due to the fact that, until Bismarck was called to the helm, every one 
accepted the primacy of Austria. The machinery creaked and groaned, and 
Bismarck had not been long in Frankfurt before he reached the conclusion 
that it must be scrapped. Now that two world wars have demonstrated the 
danger of a Prussianised Germany, there is more disposition to favour a 
political constellation in Central Europe in which Austria could play her part. 
The Austria, however, of Francis Joseph, Schwarzenberg and Bach was a 
very different proposition from the little Republic emerging from the collapse 
of 1918. So long as the hand of Metternich and his successors lay heavy on the 
German people, there was no possibility of the nation-state for which German 
patriots yearned. A running: fight began with the Austrian envoy which 
continued without truce till the open breach in 1866. Prussia was no longer 
content to play second fiddle. 

The smaller members of the Deutscher Bund watched the diplomatic duel 
with varying emotions. The development of Bismarck’s thought may be 
traced in the four volumes of his masterly Frankfurt despatches published by 
himself a generation later. The whole drama is concentrated in his lapidary 
phrase, ‘“‘ Germany is too small for us both.’’ Who was to go could only be 
decided by the sword. He made no secret of his conversion to an anti- 
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Austrian policy, remarking roughly to the Austrian envoy: ‘I have to 
represent the interests of Prussia, not of the Bund.” He felt sure that power 
would come to him before long, for his towering stature was recognised in 
Berlin. When Frederick William IV went out of his mind and his brother 
Prince William became Regent, his hour approached, though he had still to 
spend three impatient years in the Embassies of St. Petersburg and Paris. 
He was glad of the opportunity to study the character of Alexander II and 
Napoleon III, but he longed for the post of Foreign Minister as much as his 
adoring but limited wife longed for him to give up politics altogether. 
Roon, the War Minister, championed his claim; but the King rather 
dreaded the arrival of the bull in his china shop; the Queen, a Weimar 
Princess, detested the sound of his name; and the Crown Prince, a Liberal 
like his mother, was an open enemy. What finally decided the monarch to 
appoint the formidable Ambassador not only Foreign Minister but Prime 
Minister was the quarrel with Parliament about the army reforms needed to 
_make Prussia, in fact as well as in name, a Great Power. Risks had to be 
run, and Bismarck alone was ready to take them. On September 22nd, 1862, 
a talk at Babelsberg began the long partnership of ruler and statesman which 
was to change the face of Europe. 

Bismarck quickly started to make history, though the present volume only 
covers the first two years of his masterful régime. His first Parliamentary 
utterance echoed round the world. ‘‘ Germany looks not to Prussia’s liberal- 
ism but to Prussia’s strength. Prussia’s frontiers are unsuited to a healthy 
state life ; the great questions of the time are decided, not by speeches and 
majority resolutions—that was the great mistake of 1848 and 1849—but by 
blood and iron.”’ The Crown Prince privately and publicly implored his father 
not to break the Constitution, but in vain. A benevolent neutrality helped 
Russia to suppress the Polish insurrection in 1863, and in the same year King 
William declined the invitation of Francis Joseph to attend the Fiirstentag 
or gathering of rulers at Frankfurt, called to discuss the reform of the 
German Confederation. Bismarck wanted neither a success for Vienna nor 
a reform which might prolong the existence of the Bund, and with great 
difficulty he bent his master to his will. Soon after the Frankfurt meeting, 
which Prussia’s boycott turned into an idle ceremony, the death of the King 
of Denmark opened up the Schleswig-Holstein question. How Bismarck used 
this lucky chance is the theme of the closing chapter, which makes the 
exceptionally complicated problem as clear as possible. Dr. Eyck’s readers 
will look forward to the second volume, for the first instalment of a fine book 
has taught them not only to admire his industry but to trust his judgment. 

Gok: (Gs; 


GOETHE AND THE GREEKS.* 


In recent years Goethe scholars have been much exercised with the 
question of the relative gain and loss to Goethe’s life-work of the influence 
upon it of Greece and the Greek spirit. In his full and scholarly work, Goethe 
and thé Greeks, Mr. Humphry Trevelyan again directs attention to the 
problem. He sets it against a very complete background, making fullest use 
of all the sources, as is indicated by the copious notes and bibliographical 
references. This involves the rehearsal of much that has been a commonplace 
of all more considerable studies of Goethe’s life and works. Experts may 
perhaps wish that he had made his specific contribution in a more concen- 
trated form, but the more general reader will probably be glad to have 
assembled for him here in this convenient and admirably written volume 
the evidence on which judgment must be based. 

Would Goethe’s total achievement have been more valuable if he had 
never come so far under the influence of the Greeks? Some notable critics 
answer confidently that it would, and Mr. Trevelyan refers to the two out- 


* Goethe and the Greeks. By Humphry Trevelyan, Cambridge University Press. 1941. 
18s. 
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standing English exponents of that view, Professor E. M. Butler, the challenge 
of whose book, The Tyranny of Greece over Germany, has been taken up so 
keenly both here and in Germany, and Professor J. G. Robertson. He 
quotes the latter’s own words from The Life and Work of Goethe: “ Rather 
might we say that the Goethe who believed that he had at last entered into 
the Holy of Holies of the artist’s calling (in Italy) ceased from now on to be a 
creative artist at all.” 

Mr. Trevelyan, for all his qualifications, comes down fairly decisively on 
the other side. He does on the whole make the most comprehensive claim 
for the greatness of Goethe’s debt to Greece. And for Goethe, too, he stakes 
out the highest claim: ‘‘ Goethe was a universal genius such as even Greece 
had not known, except perhaps (who can say?) in Homer.” For him the 
Greek influence pervades the whole of Goethe’s work, even including the 
most typical products of the Storm and Stress: ‘‘ The Iliad and the Odyssey 
revealed to him much about the nature of man and of the world, and still 
more about genius and art. From such knowledge then he wrote his Géiz, 
Werther, Prometheus and Faust.” 

Very significant is the whole passage on p. 215: 


“ Heymann and Dorothea is the crown of Goethe’s Hellenism. It is the 


justification for the battle that he had fought for twenty years, to tame his — 


northern genius and teach it Greek ways. Could he have been content with 
this victory, could he have realised that this was all that Hellenism could give 
him, that in achieving this blending of his own genius with the spirit of Greece 
he had accomplished his task, could he in fact have stood still for a while and 
bid the moment stay ; he might in fact have produced in the next few years 
other works as great as Hermann and Dorothea ; and he would have spared 
himself fruitless toil and final disappointment. But his spirit could never 
rest... . Hermann and Dorothea was hardly done when he started on a still 
more intense pursuit of the Greek ideal. To write as a German under the 
guidance of the Greek ideal no longer satisfied him. He would now write as 
a Greek.” 


It is only to Goethe’s later ‘‘ Greek ’’ works that the words apply: “ The 
struggle to master the Greek genius was the last great formative error of his 
life,’’ though the conflict and the doubts that sometimes assailed him—and the 
conflict and the doubts form one of the major themes of the book—are 
suggested in the words: ‘It is possible that he even regretted having spent 
so much of his time and of his best energies in a hopeless struggle.” For 
Hermann and Dorothea the author’s admiration is unbounded ; he devotes 
more than ten pages to it, and he would apparently have liked to see Goethe 
writing many more works of the kind. Many would hold that he tends to 
overestimate most of the ‘‘ Greek’ works whenever he comes to speak of 
them, and notably Helena in its relation to Faust, Part II, as a whole. And 
what is considered by many competent critics to be Goethe’s greatest 
achievement, his purely lyrical poetry, simply drops out of such a picture., 

It is a readable and stimulating book, and even those who cannot accept 
the author’s final estimate of the significance of Goethe’s Hellenism for 
European life and civilisation willagree that the case is well and authoritatively 
presented. The battle will probably always go on, and will be decided for 
each according to his own natural leanings. When in Germany a dispute was 
raging as to whether he or Schiller were the greater poet, Goethe’s answer was 
that the Germans ought to be glad to have ‘‘ two such fellows.” Is not the 
moral of the whole story that we ought to be glad to have both Goethes—the 
German and the Greek ? 

H. G. ATKINS. 


THE FUTURE OF BRITISH AGRICULTURE. 


The state of British agriculture has been a matter of public concern of 
varying intensity for sixty years past. The “ golden age”’ of farming, with 


wheat at over 50s. and wages 12s. a week, ended in 1877, and wholly new 
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| 
_ conditions had to be faced with the increasing flood of cheap wheat from 
_ America, and later from Australia, Russia and India. How British farming 
_ adapted itself to falling prices and rising wages is the complex story told in 
_ outline in the first chapter of Sir Daniel Hall’s new book, Reconstruction and 
the Land.* 
_ The war has brought a revival in our agriculture after the severe depression 
of the ‘thirties; but subsidies costing over £41 million a year had been 
“necessary even to keep it alive. With the coming of the peace and the 
_ subsequent decline of prices which seems inevitable in view of the enormous 
stocks of produce being accumulated in the Americas and in British colonies, 
the formulation of a well-considered revision of policy will again become 
necessary. The author, addressing himself well in advance to this task, 
_Teveals not only a profound knowledge of the present practices and economics 
of British agriculture, but the courage and vision needed to remedy a deep- 
seated malady. He surveys in three chapters the present condition and 
efficiency of farming in Great Britain in its manifold aspects, then answers 
_ the question “ Is British farming worth saving ? ” by argument proving that 
it is indeed worthy of a place in our national economy, and discusses various 
proposed policies. He finds a certain number of small holdings likely to 
‘Temain valuable socially, but cannot accept the multiplication of small 
holdings as a possible basis of a productive and progressive agricultural 
industry. Finally, he outlines drastic proposals aimed at modernising the 
methods and personnel of farming, intended to make it self-supporting with 
a good living for everyone employed. The reader gains the conviction, too, 
that this could be done. 

In the chapters on the state of agriculture before the present war every 
aspect of our farming system is reviewed, with statistics wherever available. 
Geological conditions and farming practices have created in this country an 
unusual variability of soils, so that there are few large areas of uniform type ; 
_ “indeed it is not uncommon to find the soil varying in bewildering fashion 
from field to field and even within the limits of the field” (p. 59). 

_ Much farm land went derelict in recent decades, but is now being reclaimed 
_by the county war agricultural committees. Good farming has survived in 
parts of the country and progressive farmers are to be found; but the 
innovators to whom we mainly owe progress have had training and experi- 
ence in engineering and other professions or have come back from farming 
inthe colonies. Farming, remarks Sir Daniel Hall, is one of the few remaining 
professions in which men die in harness. Important causes of the decline of 
fertility of our cultivated lands have been the breaking up of the great estates 
in the forty years since death duties came into operation and, during the 
same period, a loss of interest amongst landlords in their tenants’ farming 
“methods. Their agents are not taught or stimulated to know the means of 
progress, but take a static view in their dealings with farmers. The multitude 
_of changes needed to keep us abreast of the progress of other countries in the 
use of’ mechanical power, new crops, rotational systems, etc., require a 
sweeping change in the control of the use of land and in its physical layout. 

So the author passes to his remedy: gradual State purchase of all agri- 
cultural lands by the existing Commissioners of Crown Lands reconstituted 

with a staff of agricultural experts, and an Agricultural Development Board 
to take over lands requiring reconditioning and regrouping of farms to make 
units of 3,000 to 5,000 acres in parts of the country. Supply Boards, repre- 
senting the public and all interests concerned for each commodity, would 
regulate imports, customs duties and prices. The author’s proposals, which 
have the support of many agricultural experts, seem likely to go far to re- 
establish a happy, active countryside with a prosperous and independent 
industry. The book should be read by everyone interested in the future of 
‘British agriculture, and it has the advantages of being easy in style, concise 
‘and clearly arranged. 
Hi. 'S.. J. 


: * Macmillan ; November, 1941. pp. xi, 287. 12s. 6d. 
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A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. 


Arranged as it is with the authors in alphabetical order, we find, im this 
comprehensive work, The Oxford Dictionary of Quotations (Oxford University 
Press, 25s.), wisdom rubbing shoulders with wit, or to quote from its pages, 
‘it slipped from politics to puns” (see Praed, p. 305). There is, too, the 
political oration following well-known lines of poetry, there is the bon mot 
beside the fatuous, in all over 800 pages, comprising 40,000 quotations, 
valuable alike to the student, the public speaker, the literary reader, and 
certainly not less to those ardent self-imposed toilers, the crossword puzzler, 
and his puzzled legions. But, as Bernard Darwin in his lively Introduction 
points out, “ there is no single reader who will not have a mild grievance or 
two.” He would be a churl indeed who did not give generous praise to this 
extensive and authoritative work, which includes beside the quotations from 
English authors (and Shakespeare claims sixty of the pages), also a wide 
gathering from the Bible, the Book of Common Prayer, and from the 
Anonymous (what matters who gave us Sumer is icumen in, and He came all 
so still, so long as we possess these treasures ?). There is also a collection of 
foreign quotations, although there is nothing from Balzac, but a good 
selection from Voltaire and other French authors. Punch has a place to 
himself, so, too, our ballads and nursery rhymes. All praise to the compilers, 
who have not only aimed at producing a book of valuable reference but 
have provided an incentive to the ordinary reader to start reading poetry. 
May this indeed happen, and with the present re-awakening to the pleasure 
of poetry, and to our great poetical inheritance, this can well be so. 

As both the compilers and the writer of the Introduction provoke us to 
point out obvious omissions, and as many years will elapse before another 
such work be undertaken, even if added to the addenda, could not the 
Prime Minister’s most familiar, kindling phrases have been included—phrases 
that have already passed into our language, and are quoted from platform 
and pulpit? Certainly a less inspiring quotation from one of his speeches 
made in 1906 is given. Goering, with his famous guns or butter, fares better. 
And from our English poet, Margaret L. Woods, there is nothing quoted. 
Yet her inspiriting lines, Come, no more of grief and dying, and O, that I were 
lying under the olives, lying alone among the anemones, are familiar to lovers 
of poetry, as is much of her other work. But there are very few crumbs 
missing from this prodigious feast. TuHEopora Roscoe. 

* * * * * 


South America, with Mexico and Central America, by J. B. Trend (Oxford 
University Press, 2s. 6d.), conveys an astonishing amount of information in a 
little over one hundred pages. The Professor of Spanish at Cambridge knows 
and loves the countries and the peoples, which he describes in a very readable 
way. He begins with a sketch of the vast territory of Central and South 
America, with their twenty states, points out that the 110 million inhabitants 
differ as widely from each other as they do from us, emphasises the lack of 
‘ race prejudice, and stresses the unifying influence of air-lines. Brazil heads 
the list in size and population and is followed by Mexico and Argentina. Ina 
land about three times the size of Europe there is still plenty of room, and the 
author believes that it has a great future. It is a mistake, he assures us, to 
imagine that the population is still primitive and picturesque. It has made 
immense progress in the century since the yoke of Spain was thrown off, 
The revolution in Mexico a generation ago, which inaugurated the principle 
of Mexico for the Mexicans instead of for foreign exploiters, is warmly 
welcomed. An instructive chapter briefly characterises five of the states, 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico and Uruguay. The last chapter, entitled 
Panamericanism, traces the idea back to Blaine and Bolivar, recalls the 
successive Panamerican Conferences, and pays homage to Franklin Roosevelt’s 
policy of the good neighbour. The President, we are told, is trying to make 
Panamericanism a real thing. Hitler’s brutal challenge to civilisation i 
another factor making for co-operation in trade, culture and defence. 


